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CHAPTER III. 


FELLOW-TRAVELLERS. 


1) went home that night in a highly unsettled state of mind. 
He was cherishing a vague and unreasonable feeling of resent- 
ment against his own absence from Khemistan during Georgia’s visit 
to the province. It would have been very pleasant to have come 
upon that missionary camp during his own hurried expeditions from 
point to point in the unquiet district for which he was responsible, 
pleasant also to watch Miss Keeling in her dealings with the people, 
among whom her father’s name was a synonym for all that was just 
and honourable. Perhaps, if he had met her again then, before she 
had been spoilt by her medical training, things might have fallen out 
differently for both of them. He might even 
But this was a forbidden subject. What were such speculations to 
him? Miss Keeling had refused pretty plainly long ago to have 
anything to do with him, and now he had ceased to wish to have 
anything to do with her. He was a fool to be thinking so much 
about her. ‘To divert his mind, therefore, from such an unprofitable 
theme, he turned to Mabel, and inquired whether she had noticed his 
capture by Mrs. Egerton’s step-mother. In the course of the evening, 
Mrs. Anstruther, a cheerful, sprightly Irish lady, had manceuvred him 
into a corner, and there seized the opportunity to commend her boy 
solemnly to his care, having already entrusted the same precious 
charge to Lady Haigh and Georgia, Sir Dugald, Mr. Stratford, and 
the doctor. Knowing this, Dick had tried to comfort her with the 
assurance that if a multiplicity of guardians could do anything for Fitz, 
his safety ought to be secured. 
“ And that’s not all,” responded Mrs. Anstruther brightly, accepting 
the consolation at once, and looking across the room to the opposite 
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corner, in which Miss Hervey’s fan was obviously shielding two faces, 
“for the dear boy is very old for his age. Sure an attachment to a 
good girl is one of the best safeguards a young man can have, and 
Fitz has that.” 

As in duty bound, Dick applauded this sentiment, while venturing 
to suggest a doubt as to the permanency of such early attachments, 
especially in cases in which the lady’s age exceeded that of the gentle- 
man by some five years, but Mrs. Anstruther was rendered indignant 
by the implied aspersion, as she chose to consider it, on her son’s 
character, and retorted hotly that she hadn’t a doubt Fitz would come 
back from Kubbet-ul-Haj as deeply in love as ever, and she was 
thankful Lady Haigh al Miss Keeling were going to accompany the 
Mission. Women respected deep feelings of this kind, instead of 
sneering or joking about them, like men. 

“And, of course you told her that*your own experience had shown 
you the truth of that?” asked Mabel. 

“ Certainly not,” returned Dick, with dignity. “I merely said that 
I thought it depended a good deal on the woman.” 

Mabel laughed with great enjoyment. ‘Guess where Georgie 
and I are going to-morrow morning,” she said. 

“To your dressmaker’s, or to some sale.” 

“Not a bit of it. We are going to a shooting-gallery, to try a 
little revolver-practice. Now, don’t look disgusted, because you know 
you would give anything to go with us. If you had behaved sensibly 
I would take you, but you have been so horrid to Georgie that I 
shan’t.” 

“A nice sort of revolver Miss Keeling will get hold of, with no one 
to help her choose it!” said Dick, evading the subject. 

“‘ She has got a beauty, which Sir Dugald chose for her, and Lady 
Haigh has one exactly like it,” said Mabel triumphantly. 

“ But why doesn’t she wait to practise with it until we are at sea? 
Tt gives one something to do on board ship.” 

“Oh, I daresay she will go on practising then, but she means to get 
over the first difficulties now. I want to see whether it’s really true 
that you can’t fire at the beginning without shutting your eyes. But, 
at any rate, I thought you and Mr. Stratford were going to travel 
by the overland route, so that you will lose a good bit of the 
voyage P” 

** That is something to be thankful for, in any case. I should say 
that the members of the Mission would not be exactly a happy 
family.” 

“‘ Well, if they aren’t, I shall know where to look for the disturbing 
element. By-the-bye, I ought not to have told you yesterday that 
Georgie would marry no one but the surgeon of some big hospital. 
I heard her say to-day that she respected a man for himself, and not 
for his profession.” 

* Highly interesting, no doubt, and creditable to Miss Keeling’s 
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breadth of mind, but I don’t quite see what the information has to do 
with me.” 

“Nor do I at the present moment. It is merely one of those 
valuable bits of knowledge which everyone ought to treasure up, 
because they are sure to come in useful some day. How doI know 
that some time or other you will not thank me with tears in your eyes 
for just those few words ?” 

This was the last conversation that Mabel held with Dick on the 
subject of Miss Keeling before his departure, for she was a discerning 
young woman, and felt satisfied to leave to time the further growth 
and development of the seeds she had sown. Moreover, there was 
not very much opportunity for initiating the elaborate preliminaries 
necessary to lead up to the discussion of a subject on which Dick was 
resolved not to enter, for the larger portion of the Kubbet-ul-Haj party, 
consisting of Sir Dugald and Lady Haigh, Georgia, Dr. Headlam, and 
Fitz Anstruther, left England in the course of the next week, while only 
three days later Dick and Mr. Stratford started on their journey across 
Europe, to the southern port at which they were to meet the ship. 

As travelling companions the two suited one another admirably. 
They had the wholesome respect for each other’s powers which a month 
of successful big game shooting together in rough country is wont to 
engender, and they differed sufficiently in character to give their 
intercourse a spice of variety. Mr. Stratford was a man after Sir 
Dugald Haigh’s own heart. He had risen rapidly in the Diplomatic 
Service, until, at the time when the idea of a mission to Ethiopia was 
first mooted, he held a responsible position in the British Embassy at 
Czarigrad. It showed the importance attached to this Mission by the 
Government that a man of his standing had been appointed to 
accompany it, but Sir Dugald, who had made his acquaintance in the 
East, had requested that he should be chosen. He was an excellent 
linguist, with all his chief's powers of diplomacy, but with far more 
talent for society than Sir Dugald possessed, and with a capacity for 
self-effacement which seemed to Dick sometimes to amount almost to 
a double personality. His wild, open-air life among a wild people had 
not tended to teach Dick to conceal his thoughts, but he had 
succeeded well enough among his unruly frontiersmen, who felt 
greater respect for the long arm which could deal a distant and unex- 
pected blow than for a tongue distilling all the wisdom of the ages. 

It was when he was brought into contact with the more sophisti- 
cated townsmen, or with the weaker and more cunning races of 
India, that Dick felt himself at a loss, and he observed, with vain 
intentions of emulating it, the way in which his friend could 
apparently give himself up altogether to the trivial business or 
wearisome pleasure of the hour without once forgetting the object 
he had in view. That he had never lost sight of his aim was proved 
by his sudden descent, just at the right moment, upon his opponents, 
who thought they had thrown him off his guard, but found that they 
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were altogether mistaken. By his superiors at the Foreign Office, 
Mr. Stratford was regarded as a thoroughly dependable man who was 
always to be trusted to tackle any particularly nasty piece of business, 
while by his contemporaries and subordinates he was abhorred as a 
fellow who seldom took his leave unless he saw the chance of 
employing it in some sort of work outside his official duties, and 
whose proceedings disposed the authorities to expect far too much 
from other people. He was bound to be ambassador some day, they 
supposed, but, unless his character changed a good deal before that 
time came, he would not like the post half as well as his present 
position, if he would only believe it. 

Dick was among the few men who knew the story that lay in the 
background of Mr. Stratford’s life. On one occasion, when they 
were hunting together in Kashmir, Stratford was severely wounded 
by a bear, and Dick, while bandaging his friend’s left arm, discovered 
that under the signet he wore on his little finger, and almost 
concealed by it, was a wedding-ring. He learnt the story which 
attached to it somewhat later. Years ago, Mr. Stratford had been 
engaged to the daughter of one of the foreign representatives at 
Eusebia, where he held a post in the British Legation, and all things 
seemed to combine to promise him happiness. But three days 
before the time appointed for the wedding, the bride fell ill, and 
there was terror and panic in the city when the news crept about 
that her malady was the plague. She died on the day on which she 
was to have been married, and this was the end of Mr. Stratford’s 
dream of bliss, of which there remained now only the unused 
wedding-ring. Dick could recall still the even voice in which he told 
his tale as the two men sat by their camp-fire with the darkness of 
the forest around them. He heard only the bare facts, and he felt 
that these were merely told him to account for the presence of the 
ring. They were related without a falter, without a single expression 
of regret or of self-pity ; but they unveiled to Dick the tragedy which 
was hidden behind his friend’s prosperous life. Neither of them had 
ever referred again to that night’s confidences; but Dick felt grateful 
that the mask had once been lifted for his benefit. Henceforward, 
no one could allude to Stratford in his presence as a fellow without a 
heart, or hint that he was a diplomatist rather than a man, without his 
taking up the cudgels hotly for the absent one. 

The journey across Europe was performed quickly and pleasantly, 
and, after a few hours’ waiting at the port, Stratford and Dick were 
able to board their vessel. The first member of their own party that 
they met was the doctor, who gave them a hearty welcome, and 
proceeded to pour his own woes into their sympathetic ears. The 
ship had met with fearful weather in the Bay, and, if he had known 
what a time was before him, he would have gone overland with them. 

“But you must have found it all right since you passed the Rock?” 
said Dick. 
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“Oh, yes, it has been endurable. The Chief and I have been 
cramming Ethiopian with the interpreter, Kustendjian—a very clever 
fellow. We shall have the start of you there. We shall be swimming 
along gaily in the reading-book while you two are floundering through 
your alphabet. To hear that Armenian chap deferentially commend- 
ing Sir Dugald for his progress is a joke! He’s a thorough courtier, 
and wouldn’t let your humble servant get ahead of the Chief on any 
account.” 

“Tt shows Sir Dugald’s pluck that he has begun a new language 
at all at his age,” said Stratford. ‘Most men would have left 
everything to Kustendjian, and thrown the blame on him if things 
went wrong.” 

‘Oh, we all know that you will back up the Chief on every possible 
occasion,” said the doctor, irreverently. ‘He ought to be thankful 
that he has such a faithful trumpeter at hand to act as his under- 
study in case of need. But you mark my words, if ever I have to put 
the Chief on the sick list, North and I will give you a jolly time!” 

* Regularly beastly!” agreed Dick. ‘* But you seem to have been 
badly off for occupation if you take to studying Ethiopian. Was there 
absolutely nothing to do?” 

“Not much, except to watch the love-affair.” 

“What love-affair ?” 

‘It’s the greatest joke in the world! You remember that young 
idiot Anstruther, how he carried on with Miss Hervey at the Egertons’ 
dinner-party? Well, he saw fit to be thrown out of his berth in the 
gale that caught us in the Bay—got his wrist sprained and his thumb 
crushed, or something of the sort. The surgeon on board here and 
I were at our wits’ end with all the ladies who knew they were dying 
and insisted on the doctor’s attending them at once, besides the 
other knocks and injuries that really needed looking after, so we were 
thankful when Miss Keeling volunteered her aid. She wasn’t ill, 
while it was as much as I could do to stagger feebly about, holding 
on to things, and we thought it would be an excellent thing to hand 
the ladies over to her care—just temporarily, of course. But the 
ladies, to a woman, refused to have anything to do with her, except 
Lady Haigh, who wasn’t ill, and we were actually obliged to give her 
the surgical work, for the men who had got knocked about were too 
anxious to be looked after to care who did it. You needn’t put on 
that face ”—catching sight of Dick’s look of disgust—“ she did it as 
well as I could have done it myself. But we hadn’t bargained for 
the effect of her ministrations on the susceptible heart of young 
Anstruther. He was winged at the first shot, and the next day’s 
dressing of his hand finished him. Since he has been able to crawl 
on deck, he has done nothing but follow Miss Keeling about, and 
when she sits down he sits down, too, and looks at her.” 

“ Young fool,” laughed Stratford. ‘ How lively for Miss Keeling! 
But what about the other girl?” 
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“Miss Hervey? Oh, I taxed him with her one day, and he had 
his answer all ready. He compared himself to Romeo, and one or 
two other old Johnnies of that sort, and felt that he had quite justified 
his conduct.” 

A shout of laughter followed, in which Dick joined, notwithstanding 
his disgust. It was not quite clear, even to himself, why he should 
object so strongly to young Anstruther’s behaviour, but he did object 
to it very vigorously. Georgia was nothing to him, of course ; but— 
well, a man who had gone through it all before was sorry to see 
another young beggar making an ass of himself. He did not know 
whether to be more angry with the youth for his foolishness, or with 
Miss Keeling for tolerating it. She did not welcome her youthful 
adorer’s attentions—he was obliged to confess this when he saw her 
treatment of him; but why should she allow them to continue when 
a word to Sir Dugald would have rid her of them? And the boy was 
really painfully absurd, whether he was taking immediate possession 
of any empty chair within a radius of a dozen yards from Miss 
Keeling, or scowling at those who did not give him a chance of 
getting nearer. Georgia was a favourite on board—there was no 
denying it. The younger men, with the conspicuous exception of 
Fitz, looked askance at her, certainly, and avoided her neighbourhood, 
muttering something about the New Woman ; but the elders declared 
her unanimously to be the most sensible girl on board. ‘A woman 
who knows any amount, and never parades it, but is always anxious 
to learn from other people, and doesn’t want to talk dress or scandal, 
is refreshing to meet,” they said, not troubling themselves to remember 
that they would have fought their hardest to repress in their own 
daughters any approach to Georgia’s particular tastes. 

To his own sore discomfort of mind, Dick surprised the same 
inconsistency in himself. It was one of his favourite theories that 
women who aped men (the term was a comprehensive one, and 
covered a good many things, from studying art to riding a bicycle), 
lost by such a course of action any right to help or special courtesy 
from men. And yet he found himself watching jealously for any 
chance of moving Miss Keeling’s deck-chair for her, or fetching her 
a book from the library, without even waiting to be asked. He 
rejoiced to catch the look of pleased surprise on her face, and to 
force the words of thanks from her lips—to know, in short, that he 
had made her indebted to him, and that she liked it. Moreover, in 
spite of his former unhappy experience, he seized every opportunity 
of conversation with her, and engaged her in endless arguments on 
the Woman Question, a species of mental activity which Georgia 
hated at all times, and which was particularly distasteful to her in this 
case, since only the very surface of the subject could of necessity be 
approached. 

“Tt is really too bad of Major North to go on teasing Miss 
Keeling in this way,” said Lady Haigh to Mr. Stratford one evening ; 
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“and if he only knew it, it is so silly of him, too. Georgia has had 
plenty of practice in arguments of this kind, for every man she meets 
begins his acquaintance with her by trying to convert her. She has 
her most telling pieces of evidence all marshalled ready for use, while 
Major North has nothing but a few prejudices to support him. The 
other men all give it up, sooner or later, and decide to accept things 
as they are, and be thankful, and why doesn’t he ?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” said Stratford. “ Perhaps his obstinacy 
is stronger than theirs, or he thinks he has a right to do his utmost— 
as a family friend of Miss Keeling’s.” 

** As if that would have any influence over her!” said Lady Haigh, 
scornfully. ‘‘ Now, I ask you, is it likely that after going through her 
training as creditably as she has done, she should ever allow herself 
to be convinced that it had been impossible or improper for her to 
study medicine? And if she was convinced, do you think any 
woman worthy of the name would ever allow him to see it ?” 

**T should think it extremely improbable. But according to North 
himself, his intention is purely philanthropic. He told me yesterday 
that he considered it only charity to talk to Miss Keeling as often as 
he possibly could, in order to protect her from that terrible youngster.” 

Lady Haigh went off into a fit of subdued laughter, which would 
have astonished and wounded Dick if he had known its cause, for he 
believed honestly in the explanation of his conduct which he had 
offered, quite unasked, to Stratford. If it did give him a thrill of 
pleasure when Miss Keeling’s dark eyes were raised to his face, in 
inquiry or in indignant protest, or even in mirthful contradiction, 
it was merely because his chivalry was receiving an incidental 
and wholly unexpected reward. He was oniy doing his duty in 
protecting a lady of his acquaintance against a youth who had shown 
himself disposed to take an undue advantage either of her kindness or 
her thoughtlessness. It did not strike him that Miss Keeling might 
be quite able to take care of herself in such circumstances, much less 
that she might prefer to do so, but Fitz Anstruther was made aware 
of the fact before the voyage concluded. 

“ At last!” he exclaimed, one evening, with a sigh of satisfaction, 
as he annexed the chair which Dick had just vacated. “I do believe 
that conceited beast North thinks you like to hear him everlastingly 
prosing away, Miss Keeling.” 

“ People are often blind to one’s real feelings in their presence,” 
said Georgia ; but the double meaning went unperceived. 

“Yes; but he might have had a little pity for me,” said Fitz, com- 
placently, for he had an artless habit of exhibiting to the public gaze 
any sentiments, such as most people prefer to keep concealed in their 
own bosoms, that he considered did him credit. ‘“ Everyone on board 
must know by this time that I am awfully gone on you.” 

“Mr. Anstruther!” 


‘Oh, I mean, of course, that I have admired you awfully ever since 
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I first knew you. A fellow expects a little consideration to be shown 
him when he is in |—I mean—don’t you know a 

“* How long have you known me, by-the-bye ?” inquired Georgia. 

** Oh, all this voyage. It’s been abominably long, don’t you think ? 
But I don’t mean that, you know; it’s been jolly.” 

“Yes; it is really a long time,” pursued Georgia, meditatively. 
“Tt is all but a fortnight, isn’t it ?” 

‘A fortnight is as long as a year sometimes,” said Fitz, “I mean, 
as good,” he added hurriedly. 

“Yes ; only a fortnight ago you were saying all this to Miss 
Hervey,” was the unexpected response. 

“Oh, I say now, Miss Keeling, that’s a bit hard on a man,” said 
Fitz, much wounded. 

“A man ?” said Georgia inquiringly ; and the youth writhed. 

“*Of course I was awfully gone on Miss Hervey before we started,” 
he said sulkily ; “‘ but it was only because she was so pretty, and she 
doesn’t care for me a scrap. She told me so lots of times.” 

“Ts that intended as an excuse for the way in which you have been 
behaving lately?” asked Georgia; “because I don’t quite see the 
connection. Allow me to tell you, Mr. Anstruther, that you have 
been doing your best to make both yourself and me supremely 
ridiculous. I can’t interfere with you if your ambition is to make 
everyone laugh at you, though I may regret it for your own sake; 
but I object very strongly to your trying to render me absurd.” 

“* Mayn’t a—a fellow change his mind?” Fitz wished to know, in 
an injured tone. “If I am in love, I’m not ashamed of it.” 

“T hoped that your own good feeling would have led you to see 
how foolish you have been,” said Georgia coldly. ‘‘I could have 
freed myself in a moment from the annoyance you have caused me 
by a word to Sir Dugald ”—Fitz’s face fell suddenly—‘“ but I was 
sorry to lower his opinion of you at the very beginning of your work 
with him. Your sister is a great friend of mine, and I hoped you 





_ Might be sufficiently like her not to resent advice which was offered 


for your good.” 

“T’m awfully obliged to you for not complaining to Sir Dugald 
about me,” returned the culprit, with some reluctance. “I didn’t 
mean to behave like a cad to you, Miss Keeling, nor to make you 
look ridiculous. I'll try not to bother you any more, if you don’t 
like it. Only mayn’t I speak to you sometimes? It will be rather 
dull if I am not to say a word all the way to Kubbet-ul-Haj.” 

“T am quite serious,” said Georgia, rather sharply. 

“So am I, Miss Keeling, I do assure you—tremendously serious. 
It is a serious thing when a fellow finds himself brought up in mid- 
career in this way. I only want to have my orders given me. I like 
to be definite. We may be friends still, I hope?” 

“*T see that I need not have taken so much trouble to spare your 
feelings,” said Georgia. “If I had ever imagined, Mr. Anstruther, 
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that your conduct sprang’ simply from a desire to make me a 
laughing-stock on board, I should not have felt inclined to waste any 
consideration on you.” 

“Oh, Miss Keeling, you are making a mistake—on my word and 
honour you are!” cried the youth earnestly. ‘What a beast you 
must think me! I know I am bad enough; but it’s not quite that. 
I do admire you tremendously, and so I did Miss Hervey. It’s a way 
I have. I don’t mean any harm; but I do delight in being rotted 
about it by other chaps. They are all so dreadfully afraid of being 
suspected to be the least bit in love that it’s a great temptation to 
show them how well one can go through with it.” 

“Then try to conquer the temptation,” said Georgia promptly, 
although she found her fan useful to conceal a smile. ‘You are 
far too young to think of being in love yet. What you call love is 
merely a momentary enthusiasm. Why not wax enthusiastic over 
some cause, for a change, or even some man—Sir Dugald, for 
instance ?” 

“T did think a lot about him at first, but he snubbed me in such a 
horribly cold-blooded way,” was the reply. 

“Take my advice, and think all the more of him for that. You will 
be thankful for it yet. And perhaps you may be thankful some day 
for what I have said to you to-night. My lecture was not received 
quite in the spirit I had anticipated, but I think you must see that 
the form which your enthusiasms took was not calculated to do any 
good to any one, and might have done harm. Happily Miss Hervey 
and I are both a good many years older than you are, but a young 
girl might have thought you were sincere, and have suffered terribly 
when she was undeceived.” 

“It is so hard to be always thinking of what might be the 
consequences of everything !” lamented Fitz. 

“Tt would be harder to have to take the consequences after 
refusing to think of them. You will marry some day, I hope, and 
would you feel you were acting fairly towards your wife if you had 
frittered away beforehand all the affection and devotion which were 
her nght? Keep yourself for her.” 

“Thanks awfully, Miss Keeling, for saying that. No one ever 
spoke to me in this way before. You will let me be friends with you, 
won’t you? I should like you to advise me always.” 

“T can promise you more advice than you will ever think is 
needed. In a few years,” said Georgia, with some bitterness, “you 
will hate the very sight of me, because of what I have said to you 
to-night.” 

“If I was ever such a beastly cad, I hope I should be punished as 
I deserved!” said Fitz fervently. 

“It is only the way of the world—of men, at any rate,” returned 
Georgia, as lightly as she could, but when she was alone a little later, 
her mind recurred to the subject, and found no mirth in it. 
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“Tt is Major North’s way too,” she said to herself. ‘“ How he 
would have sneered if he had heard me to-night! I might be that 
boy’s grandmother, from the way he accepts my scoldings.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


AGAINST HIS WILL. 


“JT BEG your pardon for disturbing you, but I think you must 
belong to the British Mission to Ethiopia?” 

The speaker was a hot and dusty lady, mounted on a sorry pony, 
who had halted in front of the hotel at Bab-us-Sahel, the port of 
Khemistan, in which Sir Dugald Haigh’s party were quartered. Dick 
North, who had been reclining in a cane chair on the verandah, with 
a cigar and a wonderfully printed local paper, jumped up when he 
heard the voice. 

“IT am a member of the Mission,” he answered. “Can I do 
anything for you? I am sorry that Sir Dugald Haigh is out, but 
perhaps you would prefer to wait for him? Won't you come in out 
of the sun?” 

“Thanks,” said the lady, dismounting nimbly before he could 
reach her, and giving the bridle to a youthful native groom who had 
accompanied her, “but I need not trouble Sir Dugald Haigh. 
Please tell me whether it is true that there is a lady doctor in your 
party?” 

“Yes. Miss Keeling is her name.” 

The lady uttered an exclamation of delight. 

“Oh, that is just splendid! I must see her at once, please. My 
name is Guest; she will remember me if you tell her that Nurse 
Laura is here. I was a probationer at the Women’s Hospital when 
she was house-surgeon there, and we knew each other well. Please 
ask her to see me at once: it is a matter of life and death.” 

Drawing forward a chair for the lady, Dick departed on his errand, 
and returned presently with Georgia, who had been resting in her room 
after a long ride in the morning. Miss Guest sprang up to meet her. 

“Oh, Miss Keeling, it is such a relief to find you here! I want 
you to come with me at once, to see a poor woman who is most 
dangerously ill. I will tell you about it while you get your things 
together. There is not a moment to lose.” 

The two ladies vanished round the corner of the verandah, and 
returned in a few minutes, Georgia wearing her riding-habit and 
carrying a professional-looking black bag. 

“Would you be so kind as to tell them to put my saddle ona 
fresh horse for me, Major North?” she said briskly. ‘I am afraid 
we are losing time.” 
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“What is it you are proposing to do?” asked Dick, after calling 
one of the native servants and giving him the order. 

“Miss Keeling is going to ride out with me to our summer station,” 
explained Miss Guest volubly. “Missionaries are not permitted to 
reside in Khemistan except in Bab-us-Sahel itself, you know, but the 
Government allows us to rent a small house in a village five miles off 
for the hot weather. This poor young woman is the wife of one of our 
native converts there, the son of the principal land-owner.” 

“But do you mean that Miss Keeling is to ride five miles in this 
heat, when she is tired already?” demanded Dick. “It is pre- 
posterous ! ” 

“T should not think of asking her to do it if it was not so 
important,” said Miss Guest. ‘You see, I have ridden all the way 
in, and I am going out again with her.” 

“You will be down with sunstroke to-morrow,” said Dick to 
Georgia. “Wait until it is a little cooler, and I will hunt up some 
sort of cart and drive you out.” 

“We can’t afford the time,” said Georgia. 

“No, indeed,” said Miss Guest; “I scarcely dared to come away 
myself. Happily, I was able to leave dear Miss Jenkins with the 
poor woman. She has such wonderful nerve! I believe she would 
have attempted the operation herself if only we had had the proper 
appliances.” 

“It is a very good thing you had not,” murmured Georgia grimly. 

Dick glanced at her, hoping that she was giving way. 

““Headlam will be back in another half hour,” he said. “He 
has had plenty of experience, and he will be delighted to go out and 
see the woman.” 

“Oh, but you don’t know Khemistan,” said Miss Guest quickly, 
‘Surely you must have forgotten that a gentleman would never be 
admitted into the women’s apartments.” 

“TI thought you said the people were Christians?” said Dick, 
taken aback. 

“The husband is, but the wife has not been baptised, and is still 
in her father-in-law’s house. They are most bigoted people, and 
regard this as a kind of test case. Everyone has been dinning into 
the poor young man’s ears that his wife’s illness is a judgment upon 
him for becoming a Christian, and his faith is beginning to waver. 
‘What can these Christians and their Christ do for you?’ they ask 
him. He is terribly tried, and though Miss Jenkins and I have 
done everything we could think of for the poor girl, it was no good. 
Then we heard of the arrival of the Mission, and it suddenly flashed 
into my mind that I had seen something in a paper from home about 
a lady doctor who was to accompany it, and I rode over here at 
once, and found Miss Keeling, of all people. It was a real answer 
to prayer,” and Miss Guest’s voice faltered, and the tears rose in 
her eyes. 
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“Oh, when are they going to bring that horse?” said Georgia 
impatiently. 

“T hear it coming now,” said Dick. “ But let me drive you over, 
Miss Keeling ; it won’t be so fatiguing for you, and I am sure I can 
borrow a cart from someone very soon.” 

“IT can’t lose another minute,” said Georgia. No, thank you, 
Major North, we must not wait.” 

“But just tell me when you are likely to be ready, that we may 
send a carriage to fetch you.” 

“T can’t tell. These cases vary so much, I shall probably be 
obliged to remain at the village all night.” 

“ But this is absurd! You are throwing away your health. What 
does this woman signify to you?” 

“It is my professional duty to attend anyone who summons me,” 
said Georgia, giving him an indignant glance; “even if there were no 
special reasons connected with this case.” 

‘Well, if you will do these ridiculous things, I can’t help it!” said 
Dick angrily. “I suppose you will have your own way.” 

“IT think it extremely probable that I shall,” retorted Georgia. 
** No, thank you, I won’t trouble you—I can mount alone.” 

With an intensity that would have seemed laughable to himself 
under any other circumstances, Dick longed that she might find the 
feat impracticable, but she beckoned to the groom to bring the 
horse to the verandah steps, and, mounting with great agility, rode 
away with Miss Guest, who had been staring with round eyes at the 
“horrid, sneering officer,” as, after this day’s experience, she persisted 
in denominating Dick. 

As for Dick himself, he shrugged his shoulders as he looked after 
the two ladies, and went away to Stratford’s room to relieve his mind. 
Stratford, who was lying on his bed reading, looked up in surprise as 
he entered. 

“ T thought I had left you comfortably established on the verandah ?” 
he remarked. 

“*T was driven away by an invasion of the Amazons,” said Dick 
gloomily, taking a seat on the table, where he smoked in silence for 
afew minutes. “If there is one kind of creature ] bar and detest 
above all others ”—he burst out suddenly—“ it’s the New Woman !” 

“Have you met one?” inquired Stratford, with interest. “I 
always thought it was a case of ‘much oftener prated of than seen?’” 

“There’s no need to go about looking for specimens,” returned 
Dick. ‘“ We’ve got one with us, worse luck ! ” 

“You have been getting the worst of it in an argument again, 
haven’t you ?” asked Stratford genially. 

** What in the world has that to do with it? I don’t want any of 
your chaff. It ought to be made penal for any woman to enter any 
trade or profession practised by men.” 

“Good gracious! would you add the attraction of forbidden fruit ? 
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Still, I don’t say that your plan isn’t worth considering. The penalty 
would be death, I suppose, and it might redress the inequality of the 
sexes a little.” 

“Oh, hang it all, Stratford!” cried Dick, flinging away his cigar, 
“I’m serious. It makes me perfectly sick to see these women 
parading their independence of men, and glorying in what they 
know, and ought never to have learnt. It’s bad enough when they 
are strangers, and you don’t care a scrap about them, but when it 
comes to a girl you’ve known ig 

“ Better not go on, old man,” said Stratford. ‘“ You may say more 
than you mean, and be sorry for it when you are cooler.” 

“TI can’t help it. I know I’m safe with you. Now I put it to 
you: can a man be cool when he sees a girl he knew years ago—his 
sister’s friend—turning into one of these unsexed women, of whom 
the less that is said the better? One would rather see her in her 
grave!” 

“You are a little out of sorts,” said Stratford, with imperturbable 
calmness, “and you are making mountains out of molehills. I 
won’t pretend not to know what you are driving at, but I do say 
that I think you are acting unfairly towards Hullo! who's 
there? Come in.” 

This was in answer to a knock at the door, which opened imme- 
diately, and admitted Fitz Anstruther. The young fellow’s hands 
were clenched and his face flushed, and it was apparent to the two 
men that he was hard put to it to restrain an outburst of furious 
passion. 

“‘T wasn’t listening,” he said hastily, “but I couldn’t help hearing 
what you were saying. These beastly rooms———” he broke off sud- 
denly, and his hearers, perceiving that the side-walls only reached 
within some six feet of the roof, realised that their conversation must 
have been audible to any of their neighbours on either side who 
chanced to be in their rooms. “ But that’s neither here nor there,” 
he went on. “I heard you blackguarding Miss Keeling’s name in 
the most shameful way, and I’m not going to listen to it.” 

“IT was not aware that we had mentioned the name of any lady,” 
said Stratford. Fitz was taken aback for a moment, but recovered 
himself speedily. 

“It wasn’t you, it was Major North,” he said, glaring at Dick. 
“He mentioned no names, but if he can assure me he wasn’t 
speaking of Miss Keeling, I'll apologise at once. You see? I knew 
he could not do it. Now look here, Major North, you are my 
superior, and I know you can ruin me if you like, but I won't hear 
Miss Keeling spoken of in that way.” 

‘Your hearing what you did was quite your own affair,” said Dick 
coolly. He had an enormous advantage over Fitz, for the sudden 
attack had restored him to his usual calmness, but the boy did not 
flinch, 
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“I know, but I can’t help that. You may be sure I wouldn’t have 
listened to it of my own accord, but when you talked as you did, it 
naturally forced itself on my hearing, and a nice hearing it was! 
Miss Keeling has no one here to look after her, and if you are cad 
enough to take advantage of that, I’ll do what I can. If you dare to 
say that she isn’t every bit as good and as gentle as your own sister, 
I tell you to your face you're a liar.” 

*‘ Anstruther!” cried Stratford, sitting up suddenly, “do you know 
what you are saying? For your own sake and the lady’s be quiet.” 

“T can’t help it,” repeated Fitz. “Miss Keeling has been 
awfully kind to me, and I’m not going to hear herinsulted. You can 
do what you like, Major North. If you want to fight, I’m ready.” 

“* Young idiot ! who wants to fight you?” growled Dick, lounging 
to the door with his hands in his pockets. “I didn’t know you were 
going to hold a levée, Stratford. I think I'll leave you to train the 
young idea for a little.” 

“You haven’t answered me,” said Fitz doggedly, barring his 
passage, but Stratford interposed again. 

** Have the goodness to sit down on that chair, young Anstruther. 
I want a straight talk with you.” The boy obeyed sullenly, and 
Stratford went on. ‘As you are in my department, I suppose it falls 
to me to ask you, now that North is gone, whether you think you 
have done a very fine thing?” 

**T don’t think about it at all,” was the uncompromising response, 
“but I know I should have been a cad not to have done it.” 

‘Let us just consider what it is you have done,” said Stratford. 
“You hear North and myself engaged in private conversation, and 
you thrust yourself into it uninvited.” 

“If it had been private, I shouldn’t have heard it,” retorted Fitz. 

“‘ Well, it was intended to be private, at any rate. Couldn’t you 
have gone away, or have let us know that you were listening ?” 

** That’s what I would have done, certainly, if it hadn’t been for 
what North said. I couldn’t stand that.” 

“No? and you felt bound to come in and tell us so. Now, 
Anstruther, I am going to speak to you as a friend. When you are 
a little older, you will know that men of the world—gentlemen—are 
not in the habit of bringing the names of ladies into a discussion. 
If they differ in opinion on some subject of this kind, they contrive 
to quarrel ostensibly about something else.” 

* And you would have me let Major North say the vile things he 
was doing about Miss Keeling for all the hotel to hear, and yet 
pretend to take no notice ?” 

** Allow me to remind you that North mentioned no names. Any 
listener could only at best have made a guess at the identity of the 
lady in question, until you came in and published her name.” 

Fitz’s face was turning a dull red, and he said nothing. Strat- 
ford saw his advantage, and followed it up, 
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“You ought to be very thankful that there are so few people about 
just at thistime. If the place had been full, you might have done 
terrible harm. It would have been quite possible to remonstrate 
with North on general grounds, if you felt called upon to do it, with- 
out mentioning any names or calling anybody a liar, but to march 
in and identify a particular lady as the one of whom these things 
had been said, was unpardonable. So was the way in which you did 
it. Of course, I don’t know what your ideas as to duty and disci- 
pline may be, but it does not seem to me your business to reprove 
North at all.” 

“T wouldn’t have done it, except in this case,” said Fitz eagerly. 
**T know he has led a rough life, and I can put up with a good deal 
from him, but when it comes to behaving like a cad to a lady, I had 
to speak.” 

** And who gave you the right to make excuses for your superiors, 
or to bring accusations against them?” demanded Stratford, in a 
tone which made the youthful censor shake in his shoes. “I think 
you have forgotten the position North holds, and the way in which 
he gained it. Any man in Khemistan would laugh at you if you told 
him that Dick North had been rude toa lady. He is one of the 
most chivalrous fellows that ever breathed. You may not know 
that when Fort Rahmat-Ullah was relieved, and the non-combatants 
conducted back into safety, North gave up his horse to a Eurasian 
clerk’s wife who had a sick child, and walked all the way himself.” 

**T can’t make it out,” said Fitz hopelessly. 

“You see that it doesn’t do to judge a man merely on the 
strength of a momentary impression, then? Well, I will tell you in 
confidence what really happened this afternoon. It was this very 
chivalry of North’s which got him into trouble. You know that 
the lady of whom mention has unfortunately been made is very 
independent, and I gather that she persisted in refusing all North’s 
offers of help in some business or other. That hurt his feelings, 
and he came to my room to have his growl in peace, with the 
result you know. I don’t say he was right, but I do say you were 
wrong.” 

“I’m awfully sorry,” said Fitz. ‘I will apologise, Mr. Stratford, if 
you say I ought.” 

“T don’t think it is advisable to make more of the matter. I 
will undertake to convey your sentiments to North, if you like.” 

“Thank you; and perhaps I had better apologise to Miss Keeling 
too?” 

“No!” Stratford almost shouted. ‘How old do you consider 
yourself, Anstruther? ‘Twenty? I shouldn’t have thought it. Your 
ideas are what one might expect of a boy fresh from a dame’s 
school. You must learn never under any circumstances to trouble 
a lady about any affair of the kind. I really did not expect to have 
to undertake infant tuition when I started on this journey, If you 
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have made a fool of yourself, don’t go and make things worse by 
worrying Miss Keeling.” 

*T’m awfully sorry,” murmured Fitz again. ‘“ Thank you for what 
you have been telling me, Mr. Stratford. I wish I hadn’t said what 
I did to Major North, and yet I know I should do it again if I 
heard him talking like that, and I feel I ought to do it, too.” 

“Your ideas are mixed,” said Stratford. “You had better go 
away and think things out a little by yourself,” and Fitz departed 
obediently. 

Georgia did not return to the hotel again that evening. Dick, ap- 
pealed to by Lady Haigh as the member of the party who had last 
seen her, said that he believed she had gone out into the country 
with some lady missionary or other, and might not be back until the 
next day. The news drew from Sir Dugald a mild lamentation to 
the effect that he really thought they had done with missionaries when 
they left Baghdad, a remark for which he received a reproof from 
Lady Haigh afterwards in private. 

“TI wish you would not say that kind of thing before these new 
young men, Dugald. They don’t know how kind you were to the 
missionaries at Baghdad, and they may think you mean it,” a charge 
to which Sir Dugald offered no defence. It was by means of rebukes 
of this kind that Lady Haigh kept up the fiction dear to her soul 
that she ruled her husband with a rod of iron, and guided him 
gently into the paths it was well for him to take, whereas those who 
watched the pair were of opinion that Sir Dugald’s was emphatically 
the ruling spirit, and that his mastery in his own household was so 
complete that he could afford to allow his wife to think otherwise 
without making any protest. 

In spite of Dick’s careless and positive words to Lady Haigh, it 
might have been observed that he lingered on the hotel verandah 
later than anyone else that night, and that he appeared there again at a 
most unearthly hour in the morning, wearing the haggard and 
strained aspect characteristic of a man who has slept only by fits 
and starts, owing to the fear of oversleeping himself. One who did 
not know the circumstances of the case might have said he was there 
watching for someone, but that would have been manifestly absurd. 
Whatever might be the cause of his unusual wakefulness, he was oc- 
cupying his place of the day before when the creaking and groaning 
of wheels, gradually coming nearer, announced an arrival. A few 
minutes later, as Georgia, tired and exhausted, descended from the 
missionaries’ bullock-cart, which was wont to convey Miss Jenkins 
and Miss Guest, in company with a miniature harmonium, a stock 
of vernacular gospels, and occasionally a native Bible-woman, on their 
itinerating tours among the villages around, she discovered him wait- 
ing to receive her. She was so tired that she had dozed uncon- 
sciously in the bullock-cart, in spite of the rough music of the wheels, 
and of the appalling jolts, and now, awakened suddenly by the 
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cessation of both sound and motion, she stood shivering and_ blink- 
ing in the grey twilight, a sadly unimpressive figure. Dick mercifully 
forbore to look at her as he took the bag from her hand and 
helped her up the steps, then settled her in his chair and shouted 
to the servants to hurry with the doctor lady’s coffee. Georgia tried 
to protest feebly, but he was adamant. 

“You must have something to eat before you go to bed, or we 
shall have you down with fever this evening. You will allow me to 
know something of the climate of Khemistan, I hope, though I am 
not a ‘ professional’ man.” 

There was an unconscious emphasis on the adjective which showed 
Georgia that coals of fire were being heaped upon her head in return 
for her words of the day before. But she did not respond to the 
challenge, for she was too much exhausted for a war of words, and 
moreover, the coffee was very acceptable, even though it was Major 
North to whom she owed it. When the sleepy and unwilling 
servants had made and brought the coffee, however, she paused 
before tasting it. 

“I can’t argue with you now, Major North, but I just want to say 
this. It was worth while going through all the training, and some of 
it was bad enough at the time, simply for the sake of this night’s 
work. If I never attended another case, I should be glad I was a 
doctor, if only to remember the happiness of those poor Christians in 
that village.” 

“‘T wasn’t aware that I had attempted to argue,” said Dick, who 
was busily cutting what he imagined was thin bread and butter. 
“There, eat that, Miss Keeling. ‘The woman didn’t die, then ?” 

**No, I hope she will do well. The people, heathen and Chris- 
tians alike, took it as a miracle. If it helps Miss Guest and Miss 
Jenkins in their work, I shall be so thankful.” 

“Time enough to consider that afterwards,” said Dick, as Georgia 
put down her cup and sat gazing into the twilight. “If it helps you 
to an attack of fever, you won’t be thankful, nor shall I. By-the-bye, 
what happened to your horse? I hope you didn’t meet with an 
accident ? ” 

“Oh no, but I was so dreadfully sleepy that I was afraid to ride, 
and the ladies lent me their bullock-cart. They are to send the horse 
back later in the day. You mustn’t think that I am generally so 
much overcome by sleep after spending a night out of bed as I am 
now. When I was in hospital I thought nothing of sitting up. It 
is simply that I am out of practice.” 

“Of course,” said Dick politely, suppressing the retort he would 
infallibly have made had things been in their normal condition. It 
It was so pleasant to be caring for Georgia in this way, without feel- 
ing the slightest desire to quarrel with her, that he began to wish she 
would be called out every night by her professional duties. What did 
his own broken slumbers signify ? At any rate, he had stolen a march 
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on that young fool Anstruther now. 7 had not thought of seeing 
that Miss Keeling had something to eat when she came in. And 
Dick caught himself afterwards recalling with something like tender- 
ness, a feeling which was obviously out of the question, the pressure 
of Miss Keeling’s hand as she shook hands with him before going 
indoors, and the tones of her voice as she said— 

“Thank you so much, Major North. It was most kind of you to 
take all this trouble for me. I hope you won’t be very tired after 
getting up so early.” 

“Oh, I just happened to be out here. I didn’t sleep very well,” 
he explained airily, and went off well satisfied with his own readiness 
of resource, not dreaming that Georgia, in her own room, was saying 
bitterly to herself as she took down her hair— 

* He need not have told me so particularly that he didn’t get up 
because of me. I knew he did not, of course, but it wasn’t necessary 
for him to say it. Well, I shall not presume upon his kindness, 
although he is afraid I may.” 

The natural Consequence of this deceitful excess of candour on 
Dick’s part was that when he met her next, he found that he had lost 
any ground which his ready services had gained him in Miss Keeling’s 
estimation. For him the events of the early morning had cast a 
glamour over the rest of the day, and when he saw Georgia again 
towards evening, he was prepared to meet her with the friendliness 
natural between two people who had found the barrier of prejudice 
which separated them partially broken down. But she received him 
with the easy graciousness she would have shown to the merest 
acquaintance, expressing her gratitude for his kindness, indeed, but 
ignoring entirely the approach to something like intimacy which 
he thought had been established between them. Dick was not 
accustomed to be repulsed in this way, and when he overheard 
Georgia telling Sir Dugald how fortunate it had been for her that she 
found Major North up when she returned, and how kind he had 
been in getting her some coffee, his wrath, if not loud, was deep. 
She was betraying what he liked to think of as a secret known only 
to their two selves, and making an ass of him before the other 
fellows. This led him to remember that, after all, circumstances 
were unchanged. Georgia was still a doctor, and displayed no 
symptoms of being convinced, whether against her will or otherwise, 
by his arguments against medical women, or of discontinuing the 
practice of her profession. Nay more, Dick was beginning to sec 
that it was unlikely she would ever be so convinced, and that if there 
was to be peace between them it must be on the basis of acqui- 
escence in facts as they were. Hence, as he was still determined 
under no circumstances to extend even the barest toleration to lady 
doctors, it is not surprising that Dick felt himself a much injured 
man, and that his soul revolted a dozen times a day against the con- 
clusions at which he had been forced to arrive. 
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As for Georgia, she continued to take pains to show him that she 
quite understood his view of the case, which she did not, and devoted 
herself largely to itinerating in the country round with Miss Jenkins 
and Miss Guest. She was welcomed on account of her medical skill 
in many places where they had not been able to gain a footing, and 
had the pleasure of knowing that she left these houses open to her 
friends for the future. ‘The work proved to be so interesting that she 
was very sorry to leave it, and on the eve of departure she confided 
to Lady Haigh the resolution she had definitely formed to come 
back to Bab-us-Sahel when the Mission returned from Kubbet-ul-Haj, 
and to settle down with Miss Guest and Miss Jenkins. 

“Nonsense, Georgie! you mustn’t throw away your talents like 
that,” cricd Lady Haigh, aghast. 

** But I should only stay here until they would allow me to settle 
on the frontier, of course,” said Georgia. 

“T wish General Keeling were alive,” said Lady Haigh irritably. 
“He would very soon put a stop to these absurd schemes. Or I 
wish you were married. ‘That would do as well.” 

“ But if that is one reason why I don’t marry?” asked Georgia. 


(Zo be continued.) 


A PRAYER TO SPRING. 
FROM SULLY PRUDHOMME. 


TuHovu at whose touch awake all sleeping things, 
Whose breath unseals in woods the frozen springs, 
And life imparts— 
Whose smile relief and consolation brings 
To breaking hearts. 


O spring, belov’d of fruit, and field, and flower, 
Whose finger on the grave, in radiant hour, 
Can verdure spread, 
Vouchsafe renewal by thy tender power 
E’en to the dead! 


Let them not outcast and abandoned lie, 
But let the flame of immortality 

’Mid ashes burn. 
The one divinest hope in darkest night— 
Vision supreme of the undying light— 

Of the return! 

C. E. MEETKERKE, 
M 2 
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A LACE REVIVAL. 


By THE CouUNTESS OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 





(¥ the early history of lace very 
little appears to be known. 
There is a tradition that a kind 
of gold-lace was made by the old 
Egyptians. ‘This may, or may not, 
have been the case; but nothing 
really authentic can be traced until 
the latter end of the fourteenth 
century, when point-lace began to 
be made in convents in Europe by 
the nuns. It was so called because 
it consisted of “points” or stitches 
made with a needle and thread. 
There were various kinds of this, 
such as Venetian, d’Alencon, Rose, 
and Brussels; and the early speci- 
mens were very beautiful, on account 
=o occa of their entirely original designs, dis- 
Corrace. playing great artistic skill, and, in 
many cases, masterly conceptions 
of charming elegance. 
f Gradually, however, it deteriorated, and in the 
sixteenth century began to show signs that, instead 
of original productions (maker and designer being the same person), 
it was given over to inferior workers, mere copyists, by whom patterns 
were used to insure correctness. It is supposed that the use ot 
patterns led to the introduction of the pillow into lace-making, for 
the use of pillows proved ultimately to be the only method by which 
patterns could be accurately followed without constant removal or 
shifting. 

It has also been said that the twisting of the thread round pins, to 
prevent ravelling when not in use, suggested the network which is now 
sO prominent a feature in all pillow-lace. This is one conjecture as 
to the origin of this lace; but very probably it is incorrect, for in 
many respects there is little resemblance between pillow and point- 
lace ; they differ much both in design and appearance, though both 
are equally beautiful in their way. 

The art of pillow-lace making was not long in finding its way 
to England, at least, if we may believe some of the possessors of 
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old designs who assure us that they date from the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

The counties in which the industry was most taken up were 
Devonshire, Nottinghamshire, and Buckinghamshire. The first of 
these became celebrated for Honiton (our lovely English variety of 
Brussels lace); the second for its close imitation of Valenciennes ; 
and the third, Buckinghamshire, by making a lace much like 
Mechlin. Devonshire and Nottinghamshire have continued as they 
commenced ; but Buckinghamshire has allowed itself to be greatly 
influenced by change of fashion, until eventually it has become a 
mixture of four or five different styles, which has done much harm 
to it, and has helped to give it a bad name among lace-buyers. 

Machinery is mainly responsible for the decay of the industry. 
This was first introduced in Nottingham at the end of last century 
for the purpose of making the network on to which hand-worked 
designs were to be appliquéd, thereby lessening the cost; but as 
machinery became more perfect it was found that the whole of the 
fabric could be made by it at very trifling expense, and we all know 
that in the present day every draper’s shop is full of imitation lace, 
and it has become fashionable to cover our dresses with it in pre- 
ference to the far more beautiful lace of our ancestors. 

In making pillow-lace the following articles are required : a pillow, 
bobbins, pins, thread, and a parchment pattern. 

The pillow is made of a piece of strong canvas tightly stuffed with 
straw in the shape of a miniature bolster and covered with some kind 
of cheap washing-material. Its size varies in accordance with the 
width of the lace intended to be made, and when very large has to 
be supported on a “ pillow-horse.” 

The bobbins are turned on a lathe, and are made of wood or bone. 
They differ in shape, and some have coloured beads strung on wire 
fastened to the lower ends. These, besides being ornamental, are also 
useful, since they act as weights to steady the bobbins, which must 
not be too light, or else the work is apt to become loose and uneven. 

The pins used should be rather long and fine with small heads. 
They are too often clumsy and thick, and of all lengths and sizes, 
and consequently do not go easily into the holes in the parchment 
without enlarging them. When ordinary pins are used the holes get 
run into each other, and the design becomes irregular and spoilt. 

The thread should be fine and of a good colour. Unfortunately, 
the importance of this has been frequently overlooked and neglected, 
with the result, that, though the finest design is taken as a pattern, 
the work, when finished, looks coarse and not attractive in appearance. 
Before starting to work, the thread, which is purchased in skeins, has 
to be carefully and smoothly wound on the bobbins. This is done 
by a small machine called a “winder.” The skein is stretched open 
on a sort of frame turned by a little hand-wheel. The bobbin is 
placed in a socket, the end of the thread fastened to it, then the 
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hand-wheel is started, the skein unwinds, and the bobbin winds the 
thread up. 


The parchment which we have put last in our list of necessaries is 
perhaps the most important, for on it depends much of the success 
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of the work. Unless this is “true,” that is to say it has not been 
worked upon until all design is nearly obliterated by a net-work 


of wrong pinholes, the result is a failure, however skilful the worker 
may be. 
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The parchments are rarely pricked in these from original designs, 
but are generally copied from a piece of lace or carefully repricked 
from an old worn-out pattern. To get a pricking from lace a piece 
of thin tracing paper is placed on it and fixed there, in this holes are 
made with a medium sized needle at every intersection of the lines. 
When the pattern is complete, the tracing-paper is taken off the lace 
and fastened on a piece of parchment or cardboard, and every little 
needle-hole is carefully gone over again, taking care to go right 
through the parchment. The long curved lines of the pattern are 
afterwards marked in with ink. 

The bobbins are always worked in pairs in pillow-lace, and the 
stitches are formed by the different ways of passing, twisting and 
crossing the threads. Many pairs of bobbins are used for wide lace, 
sometimes up to five hundred or a thousand. If a large number 
they have to be “ bunched,” #e., tied up in little bundles of twelve or 
more until wanted, so as not to get entangled with those in 
immediate use. 

Several towns and villages in Buckinghamshire have laid claim to 
being the place where lace was first made in that county, amongst 
others, Marlow and Olney. The industry became a most flourishing 
one for a period of well over a hundred years, and many are the 
quaint old relics still to be found of those times, the caudstool with 
the rushlight and globes of water to act as reflectors, round which the 
lace-makers used to sit on winter evenings, the lace-chest roughly 
carved and large enough to hold many lengths of lace, the hour-glass, 
now very rare, and the tokens of lead or tin issued by the lace buyers 
as representing fractions of a penny. 

In those palmy days, it is said, that good workers earned eight or 
ten shillings a week. 

The squire’s wife and daughters used to have their flounces and 
wedding veils made in the neighbouring village, the former being often 
thirty-six inches wide and costing a guinea and more a yard. Then, 
too, people did not wear machine-made veils with their bonnets, they 
were always real lace, and caps and parasols were made of the same 
fine fabric. 

In these days, however, except in a few cases, machine-made lace 
has got too firm a hold for that, but some people still wear real lace 
on evening-dresses, round handkerchiefs and on their under-clothing, 
though it is generally foreign, and the reason given is, that it is 
almost impossible to get pretty English made lace, unless one goes 
in for something very expensive in Honiton or Irish. This is 
a mistaken idea, for there are charming narrow edgings or insertions 
to be obtained, in width about half-an-inch to two inches, at from 
sixpence to eighteenpence a yard; wider ones, of three to five inches 
in width, from two shillings to five or six shillings a yard. 

If everyone would encourage our villagers by endeavouring to 
procure hand-made English lace, those living near centres where this 
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is made would, in many cases, willingly take the trouble to try and 
induce the workers to understand that lace, carefully made, with 
well-chosen thread, on a fresh-pricked parchment design, is sure 
to secure a ready sale. Experience has proved, to those who have 
tried it, that customers are to be found among their friends, thus 
saving the profits of the middleman. With an increased demand, a 
proportionate rise would take place in the earnings of the lace-makers. 
More workers would be required, and consequently the danger of this 
fine old industry dying out would be lessened. 

Lace-schools for teaching the children would quickly spring up, and 
in these the defects of the teaching of former days could be remedied. 
It is a constant cry among parents in our villages that, while com- 
pulsory education gives their children “ a deal of larnin’,” no occupation 
that will be useful and remunerative to them in after life is taught 
them ; and they would gladly grasp an opportunity for their girls to 
learn to work at what, even between the ages of eleven and fourteen, 
where they are too young to leave home and go out to service, will 
enable them to earn something towards the expenses of the home. 
And when, perhaps, having been out to service, their health breaks 
down, and they have to fall back on the mercy of the guardians, who 
may allow them a small sum per week by way of outdoor relief, the 
mere ability to eke out that small allowance by earning two, or 
possibly three, shillings a week, must be a comfort to them and make 
them feel they are still not entirely dependent on the relieving officer’s 
good-will. 

Speaking from personal knowledge, I find that but a small amount 
of time and trouble is required to dispose of our village neighbour’s 
work. One half-hour given up each day to arranging and booking the 
lace, together with replying to any requests for specimens, is all that 
is required ; and surely no one would grudge giving up such a small 
portion of the day to so good a cause. 

Should anyone wish to see any pieces of Buckinghamshire lace I 
will, if they apply to me, gladly forward lengths and patterns to them 
for their inspection ; and I will undertake to see that any order they 
may kindly give is properly executed. 


GEORGIANA BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 


Hampden House, Great Missenden, 
Bucks. 
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MISS DAVENANT’S EXPERIENCES, 
By C. E. C. WEIGALL. 


\"% 
IN I. 


““¢ Tf you and I, in the moon so white, 
That swings at the top of the cedar trees, 
Went swaying and swinging, a-down the night, 
At the rocking touch of the southern breeze, 
Where should we be, when our crescent ark, 
Waved and dipped, in the sunbright east ? 
Should we swoon and die, away in the dark? 
Should we my 





" H, who cares twopence what you would do! Why do you go 

on singing such rubbish when your voice is just like a corn- 
crake under a harrow?” said Jem Davenant impatiently. ‘ Your 
voice and my accounts get mixed up in an indefinite jumble, till 
I can’t make out whether I bought the moon for a sovereign, or 
whether I intend to go to sea in my boots.” 

“T am so sorry, dear,” said Letty tremulously. “I was only trying 
over Captain Foster’s new song. He wanted me to see what it was 
like, before he sent it up to Chapman and Masters.” 

““Hang Foster!—and his song!—and Chapman and Masters!” 
said her brother savagely. “Any one but you would have had some 
pity on my unfortunate nerves, when you know perfectly well, that 
if the governor allows me five pound, and I spend ten—as I have been 
doing for years—I must be in Queer Street for the season some day! 
I wish Hilda or Amy had come out to nurse me instead of you! 
They are what I call thoroughly sensible girls! ” 

And shovelling his papers viciously together, Jem Davenant left 
the room, banging the door behind him with such force that the 
plaster shivered on the high ceiling, and dropped in splashes on the 
faded Indian rug. 

Letty paused for a moment, her pretty brown hands hanging 
motionless on the keys, her head bent disconsolately forward. 
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“Oh, what a pity he is so cross!” she said softly ; and closing 
the piano, she crossed over to the window, and stood looking 
out. 

Jem Davenant was a subaltern in the Canadian Rifles, then 
quartered in Malta. And he had been stricken down with fever, 
in the heart of the late spring. He was the eldest son of Sir 
William Davenant, and, as heir to the estates and title, was a 
valuable atom of humanity. So that, although his life was in no 
danger, it was deemed advisable that one of the family should be 
despatched to Malta, to nurse him back to health again, and to bring 
him back to England when the leave season began. 

The Davenant family consisted of Jem, his father and mother—and 
three sisters, with a nursery full of small boys and girls, who had all 
to be provided for out of an estate which, if it had once been a fine 
one, was now considerably reduced by hard times and a large and 
expensive family. 

*“Who on earth is to go out to that unfortunate boy?” said Sir 
William testily, as he stood in the drawing-room of the house he had 
taken for the season, in Queen’s Gate. 

He was a portly, fox-hunting squire, of the hard-riding, hard- 
drinking type, and his mind was too full of the prospects of the 
Davenant coverts, and the shape of the last colt that had been foaled 
in the Davenant paddocks, to contemplate with any calmness wasting 
leafy June in the glaring island of Malta. 

“Can’t you go, William?” said Lady Davenant, tentatively. She 
was a tall, well-preserved woman of fifty, with a high nose, and a 
corresponding air of high breeding that pervaded her from head to 
foot, and was the terror of the simple folk round Davenant, who 
dined in the middle of the day, and borrowed a reflected glory from 
the fact that they were asked once a year to the Court, to drink ‘Sir 
William’s cheap champagne and cheaper claret. 

“Me go? Bless your heart, my lady, what are you thinking of ? 
With the home paddocks to fence, and the hay just down!” blustered 
Sir William. ‘ What would be the good of my going into a land of 
‘ parley-vooing’ and foreign nonsense? Am I the sort of fellow 
to cut a good figure among the ‘mossoos,’ eh, Victoria? And 
besides, who is going to drive my team at the meet of the Coaches 
next week ?” 

““Of course—of course, dear,” said his wife soothingly; “and I 
do not think that it would be right for me to leave the dear girls, 
with every night engaged for the next month, and Arlington so very 
attentive to dear Amy.” 

“An excellent match that would be for Amy,” said Sir William, 
chuckling. “A clear £30,000 a year, and But what about 
Jem?” 





“Send Letty,” said Lady Davenant, with a slight compression of 
her lips. 
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And thus it came to pass that Letty Davenant was taking care of 
her brother, in a quiet hotel in Malta, in the month of August. 
For Letty, unlike her sisters, was not a success in London. She was 
two-and-twenty, and had been out for three seasons; and she had 
never had an offer of marriage, save one, which she had firmly and 
quietly refused, on the ridiculous plea that she did not love Lord 
Amyot enough to marry him. 

She was very pretty, in a quiet, appealing fashion, with a mass of 
wavy, light-b->wn hair and deep blue eyes, with a look in their 
depths as though she had known a good deal of life’s darker side, 
which was strange for a girl who had been brought up in the lap of 
luxury. She dressed simply, and was far more fond of country life, 
and a gallop over the Davenant Downs, than of pottering in the 
Row all the morning, and spending her evenings in crowded London 
drawing-rooms, where she was in the gay crowd, not of it. She 
had enjoyed her two months abroad and her new life, even though 
it had been experienced in all the heat, and dust, and discomfort of 
a Malta summer. 

Colonel Ffrench, who commanded the Canadian Rifles, had 
allowed Jem to be moved to the hotel, and to remain there during 
his long convalescence. And as the hotel was close to the San 
Pubblio Barracks, Jem’s brother officers were constantly in and out, 
having tea with Jem’s pretty sister, driving and riding with her in 
the cool of the evening, or sailing her in the regimental yacht, 
with the invalid on cushions in the bows, till Letty woke to find 
herself a queen among men, for the first time in her life. 

But the man who most frequently entered the pleasant sitting- 
room in the Maggiore Hotel was Captain Foster, the captain of 
Jem’s company, who was considered by the heir of the Davenants, 
when not engaged in adding up his accounts, to be a very decent 
chap indeed. 

As Letty stood looking out of the window into the sun-bright 
square, there came a quick tap at the door behind her, and she turned 
sharply round. 

“Oh, Captain Foster!” she said, with a smile of pleasure. ‘“ Why, 
I thought that you were playing polo this afternoon ! ” 

“And instead of disporting myself on the Marsa, Miss Davenant, 
I have been taking my berth in the Orinoco, for I got my leave this 
morning,” he said happily. 

He stood there, looking down into her eyes for a moment. They 
were not as serene as usual, he thought, as the quick blood surged 
into her cheeks, and she cried impulsively : 

“Oh, I am so glad! And Jem will be so glad to have you 
with us!” 

“What a trio of light-hearted Britons we shall be! But can you 
tell me why my friend Jem is like a bear with a sore head this 
morning? I looked into his room on my way up, and he nearly 
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flung the contents of his wardrobe at me. He said he was packing— 
and I know he was using strong language.” 

“Poor Jem! Madge Vesey went away this morning, without 
saying good-bye to him. And he has been adding up his accounts 
ever since!” 

Letty was leaning her sunny head back against the colour-washed wall. 
Her eyes were dancing, and the blue of her linen gown seemed to be 
reflected in their colouring. He noticed that her small sunburnt 
hands were strong and beautifully shaped, and that she wore no 
rings, or indeed any ornaments, save a shabby little silver bangle that 
Jem had given her in a moment of generosity. 

** Ah, well! Much must be forgiven to poor Jem on Miss Vesey’s 
account. But have you forgotten that you promised to come to tea 
with little D’Ombraine, on the main guard, this afternoon? I 
thought that if you and Mrs. Fitchett were going, you would allow 
me to accompany you.” 

Mrs. Fitchett was the stout elderly lady whose husband was a 
paymaster in the Navy, to whose tender care Sir William had 
hurriedly resigned his daughter, on board the P. & O. ship, at 
Tilbury. 

Mrs. Fitchett had continued nominally to chaperon Miss Davenant 
on dry land. But the chaperonage did not entail much exertion on 
the part of either lady. 

Letty departed hastily to find her chaperon. But as Mrs, Fitchett 
preferred the charms of a siesta to any guard-room tea, Jem stepped 
gallantly into the breach, having recovered his temper and a five-pound- 
note, stuffed away in the pocket of a pair of hunting-breeches that he 
had not worn for months, and consented to escort his sister. 

** You know, Letty,” he said sagely, as he regarded her trim little 
figure in its cotton gown, “you're not the sort of girl to get much 
attention from men. So it is lucky that the fellows in the Canadians 
are so fond of me, and pleased to look after you a bit in con- 
sequence.” He was trying the effect of a scarlet tie on his Complexion, 
and failed to see the dancing mirth of her eyes. 

‘Yes, Jem,” she said demurely. 

She had her doubts as to the justice of her brother’s remark. 
Never in her life had she known what it was to reign queen in a 
little kingdom of her own, as she had done since she came to Malta. 
And she was far from certain that Captain Foster’s attentions were 
due to any overwhelming affection for Jem. 

Foster, left by himself in the hotel sitting-room, glanced round at 
the hundred and one trifles that were the visible signs of Letty’s 
presence. She had stacked a little heap of photographs for packing, 
and they lay on the centre table, on the top of the gorgeous Indian 
cloth. He took them up one by one. 

They were all amateur productions. Letty in his tandem cart’; 
Letty at a picnic, sitting on a stone wall, with a background of 
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subalterns ; Letty in the Sea A/ew; and Letty with her hands full 
of roses—a second St. Elizabeth—with dancing eyes, and mouth 
demure and sweet. 

“Dear little Letty,” he said, half aloud. ‘Then paused suddenly 
with a sense of shame. But the big colour-washed room was empty, 
and the swaying curtains on the balcony hid no eavesdropper. The 
piano stood silent, heaped with huge bowls of dying roses, and the 
Japanese ladies on the Kakemonos simpered along their perpendicular 
road, quite undisturbed. 

He knew that he loved her; and he felt sure that the demure 
little maiden, with her flashes of fun and her shy sweet eyes, cared 
for him a little. 

Foster had been renowned in the regiment as a lady-killer for 
many years, though he was little more than two-and-thirty. But as 
yet he had escaped any serious attachment on his own part, and 
went his calm, handsome, well-dressed way, as though he had never 
whispered sweet nothings behind a ball-room screen, or driven home 
from a moonlight picnic in a cart that only held two. 

But in Letty he had found his fate. No one could flirt with 
her transparent innocence. Her blue eyes would have converted a 
Don Juan. And Foster was no’'Don Juan. He knew that he 
loved her; and he guessed that she was at least not indifferent 
to him. 

But he meant to put off telling her that she was his ideal of 
womanhood till the voyage was over and the English cliffs in sight. 
The lengthened sweetness of the courtship should not be merged too 
soon in the reality of an engagement. 

When Letty came in, looking her best in her big white hat, with 
its bunch of forget-me-nots, she found Foster at the piano, singing 
a stave of his new song. 

He was wonderfully musical, and, as he had never spoken of his 
affairs or his family, Letty imagined that he made the greater part of 
his income by his compositions. 

He always seemed to be possessed of plenty of money; but 
neither Jem, nor any of his fellow-officers, knew more than that he 
had been posted to the Malta battalion six months earlier, and that 
he was the best fellow in the regiment. 

Young D’Ombraine was on guard that afternoon as supernumerary, 
and at the first sight of the trio walking across the Palace Square he 
came clattering down the narrow stairs to receive them. 

*“‘Ditchingham has got a party as well,” he said breathlessly, as he 
shook hands. ‘Some people off a yacht. Old friends of his. Hope 
you don’t mind, Miss Davenant ?” 

He escorted them out through the guard-room on to the verandah, 
while Letty cast an amused glance at Ditchingham, who was ex- 
plaining the cartoons on the walls to a couple of elderly ladies with 
an air of extreme exhaustion. ‘The verandah was deserted, save for 
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a couple at the further end, who were leaning over the balcony 
listening to the band under a white umbrella. 

“Oh, my dear Mr. Ditchingham!” said the shrill voice of the 
stouter of the two ladies within ; “do you mean to say that you sleep 
under those awful skeletons and fiends? I should be far too frightened 
to dream of closing my eyes.” 

The voice of young Ditchingham was growing weaker and more 
despairing as the moments went on. He had asked Sir William 
Anstey and his plain wife and sister, who owned the Pink /feather, 
to tea, that he might spend the afternoon in the society of Rose 
Cameron, the lovely widow, with whom he had fallen in love at first 
sight. And, behold, Mrs. Cameron was engaged in deep conversa- 
tion with Major Henderson, who had walked up to tea uninvited! 
And he was doomed to an afternoon to which he would not have 
condemned the youngest subaltern in the company. 

The couple under the umbrella turned round at the sound of the 
steps on the stone floor. And Letty bowed to Major Henderson, 
and stood staring at his companion, with wonder and admiration 
written on her face. 

Mrs. Cameron was a lovely woman of about nine-and-twenty, with 
masses of rippling red-gold hair, and a complexion that was as mar- 
vellous as it was unreal, and which made every woman who approached 
her look faded. Her glorious brown eyes, under heavy lashes, black 
as night, were fixed on Foster’s face, and she made one quick step 
forward. 

“Ronald!” she cried, with a note of such gladness in her voice 
that Letty’s heart sank down to the soles of her little canvas shoes, 
as she glanced from one to the other. 

Foster’s face whitened a little as he held out his hand. 

“What an unexpected pleasure, Mrs. Cameron!” he said. ‘I 
fancied that you were still at Simla.” 

“It seems that I have been there long enough for you to forget 
. your cousin’s name! I have been yachting for the last six months 
with the Ansteys, and we are on our way home,” she said, with 
a pout. And D’Ombraine, released at last from his penance, coming 
up, introduced the whole party to one another, and the conversation 
became general. 

Once, when Foster said something to Letty, in a low voice, Mrs. 
Cameron flashed a quick look at her, and drew nearer. 

“Your first visit to Malta, Miss Davenant? Ah, it must be a 
change for you. I suppose you have lived in the country all your 
ife. Ronald, do you remember the Penroses? What do you think 
old Lord Cecil did the other day?” And Letty moved away from 
her, and edged into a far corner, between Major Henderson and 
Mr. D’Ombraine. 

She could not help listening to the conversation of the couple, 
who were comparing experiences of a life she could not understand, 
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And at last she turned to Jem, and begged him to take her home, 
for she had a headache. 

“ Are you going?” said Mrs. Cameron lightly. “ Well, good-bye! 
Don’t disappear as well, Ronald, it is quite early. And so I hear 
that I am to have the pleasure of travelling back to England with you 
on Saturday, Mr. Davenant? I hope we shall be good friends! I 
leave the yacht here, and the Ansteys go to-morrow. So I mean to 
come to your hotel for a day or two.” 

Jem fell an easy victim to Mrs. Cameron’s fascinations, and Letty 
had to drag him home at last with a sore heart. For she 
realised that every happy prospect that the voyage had held out to 
her was over. 

Foster walked home with them. He was absent and distrait in 
his manner, and Letty bade him a chilly good-night, and hurried 
indoors. 

“T shall not bring Jem home to-night,” were Foster’s last words, 
“for I am dining on the Pink Heather. Was it not strange, meeting 
my cousin so unexpectedly ?” 

“‘ Very strange,” said Letty gently. 

When she reached her room, she locked the door, and flung 
herself down at her bedside. 

She would not dine at /ad/e a’héte that night, for Jem was dining 
at mess, and her absence would be unnoticed. She hid her face in 
the bedclothes, to stifle her sobs. Next door, she could hear Jem 
abusing his soldier servant for some neglect of duty, and at the 
end of the passage the clatter of knives and forks, and the clang of 
the dinner-bell. Could it possibly be that she loved Foster? Had 
he won her heart, almost before he had sought for it ? 

Ah! unmaidenly, wicked little heart, to be won with such a light 
wooing. 

She rose to her feet at last, and put back her heavy hair; and 
going over to the glass, she tilted it backwards, so that she might see 
herself from head tofoot. Her cotton frock was limp and dishevelled, 
and her eyes were swollen with crying. She remembered the rich beauty 
of the woman on the main guard that afternoon, and the swirl of her 
grey silk draperies with their ropes of flashing jet. She thought with 
despair of her own silence and stupidity before Mrs. Cameron’s 
brilliant personality ; and with a blush of shame, she resolved to be 
more guarded in her behaviour towards Captain Foster, for no one 
should probe the misery of her poor little soul. And when, at last, 
Letty Davenant slept, there was a new line of pain round her pretty 
tremulous mouth that told she was learning the hardest of all lessons 
—that a woman’s part is to suffer and be still. 
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Letty saw nothing of Foster till they went on board the Orinoco. 

She had been busy packing, and unable to see him when he had 
called. And the night before they sailed, when he was dining with 
Mrs. Cameron at /ad/e d’héte, Letty had a headache, and went to bed 
early. 

The Orinoco sailed at midday. And the Davenants went on board 
early, to settle into their cabins, and avoid the glaring sun. And 
Letty was sitting under the awning, reading, when Foster and 
Mrs. Cameron came on board. He was carrying her Russian 
leather dressing-bag, and a pale-faced maid brought up the rear, 
laden with books and rugs. She vouchsafed Letty a nod and a 
smile, and held out her hand to Jem, who helped her eagerly to 
settle her deck chair close to theirs, and to ensconce herself comfort- 
ably in it. Foster followed her, and they began to talk. And 
by-and-by Letty got up softly, and crept away unnoticed to the side 
of the ship, and stood looking over into the blue depths of the sea. 
Malta was fading in the distance, and the line of grey cliffs and forts 
against the brilliant sky was already a thing of unreality and mirage. 
The thud of the engines had settled into the regular throb that is so 
trying to the doubtful sailor, before her solitude was disturbed. 

And it was Foster who came up softly behind her, and laid his 
hand on the rail. Mrs. Cameron was busy flirting with Jem, who 
was talking grandly of the places at home, and hinting of his 
prospects, and for the moment Foster was free. 

*“We have not seen very much of each other lately, Miss Letty. 
I wonder who has been to blame?” he said softly, watching the 
quick colour leap to her face. 

“‘Surely we have seen as much of one another as acquaintances 
usually do,” said Letty stiffly, with all the dignity of which she was 
capable. Her sore heart was leaping and throbbing within her, and 
she gripped the rail with her little hand. ‘“ Naturally you and your 
friend have a great deal in common. It is just as it should be. If 
you will excuse me, I must go down to my cabin; Jem asked me 
for a book some time ago.” 

She turned to go, but Foster laid his hand lightly on her 
wrist. 

“ Letty!” he said imploringly. 

Letty drew herself up to her full height with flashing eyes. She 
might have made a mistake in the early days of their acquaintance. 
But she would show him now that she was a dignified woman, not 
a child to be played with. 

He drew back at once, offended by the look in her eyes. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Davenant,” he said stiffly, and raising 
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his hat, walked back again to Mrs. Cameron’s side, and calmly 
ousted Jem from his post of vantage. 

Letty went down to her cabin, with mad wrath in her heart 
against herself and Foster. She had acted a part of considerable 
dignity, no doubt; but it afforded her but little satisfaction to look 
back upon her conduct at the present moment. 

When she came up again on deck after luncheon, she retired into 
her chair, and watched a handful of pale green passengers disappear 
under the influence of a Mediterranean swell. She felt that she 
ought to feel sympathetic; but she could only wish that she felt ill, 
so as to be out of reach of Rose Cameron’s silvery laugh and brilliant 
repartee. Jem did not cheer her either by his brotherly remarks. 

“ Look here, Letty,” he said angrily, joining her in her promenade 
along the deck, “‘ what the dickens is the good of moping like a sick 
frog! Sea-sickness is only got rid of by bucking up a bit! And for 
patience’ sake take Foster away occasionally, and give a fellow a 
chance; Mrs. Cameron is bored to death by him. Get him away 
to-night; he used to be quite friendly with you before you went 
about looking like a sick canary.” 

“Do leave me alone, Jem,” said Letty, savagely. 

And Jem went back to Mrs. Cameron, and said how unlucky it 
was that his sister felt so ill and would not give in. He would have 
looked after her himself, but he felt so shaky still with the fever. 

And at last Foster rose and went up to the bows to smoke within 
reach of the desolate little figure, who was heart-sick for want of him. 

He imagined that now she had left Malta she was anxious to throw 
away old habits and customs behind her and to remember that 
she was Miss Davenant of Davenant, and that he was, so far as she 
knew, merely a captain in a line regiment. 

Perhaps it was natural that she should remember her value, and he 
felt savage with himself for resenting it. The thought that she 
might be jealous of Mrs. Cameron never flashed into his mind. For 
he was not conceited about himself, and now that his real feeling 
for Letty was developing into passionate love, he was more than 
diffident. 

Letty could not see him, for he stood in the shadow of the awning ; 
but he could see every outline of her slim figure, where she stood in 
the shadow of the lamp talking to one of the officers of the ship. 
The night had crept up into the sky, and the pale stars like points 
of flame flashed out above the line of distant land, and the vast 
silence of a night at sea fell on the hearts of all on board. 

One of the men began to thrum an accompaniment on a banjo, 
away in the distance, and a mellow tenor voice took up with 
throbbing pathos the “ Swanee River.” 

There is something about music at sea that touches one’s heart 
with strange sadness. And Letty felt a lump rise in her throat as 
the second officer turned away to take his watch on the bridge. 
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She did not know that Foster was within sight of her. But there 
was an eye on board that had noted every movement of the couple ; 
and as Foster made a hesitating step forward to where the girl was 
standing, Mrs. Cameron glided out of the shadow and slipped her 
hand through Letty’s arm. 

She had a difficult part to play, for she was exceedingly reluctant 
to lose either of her admirers. And she had noticed a strong 
wavering on Foster’s part towards Letty. 

Three months’ flirtation at Simla had taught her that she had a 
heart and that Ronald Foster had awoke it. She had married 
a man for his money when she was eighteen, and had lived to regret 
it every day of her life; for the man had ill-treated her for the ten 
years of their married life, and his fortune had been a myth. She 
was now on the look-out for a second husband, and she was un- 
decided, till she reached England, which of the two men she should 
encourage. For Davenant would have a title some day, and was 
something of a catch; and Foster could not have played polo so 
vigorously in India if he had not been possessed of considerable 
means. She would find out their respective positions in society 
when she was once in England. And meanwhile she intended to 
keep them both, and to play off one against the other. 

“Will you come for a little walk, Miss Davenant?” she sad 
softly. ‘People are all crowding up round that queer Mr. Haynes, 
who plays the banjo. But you and I can enjoy the quiet of 
the night.” 

She was looking very bewitching to Letty’s eyes, in her white 
gown, with its touches of scarlet here and there. She had tied an 
exquisite lace scarf round her head, and her eyes shone like stars 
beneath it. 

Letty turned obediently, and they paced up and down in a silence 
which was first broken by Rose Cameron. 

“You look as if you were full of sympathy, Miss Davenant. I 
wonder if you could help me in my dilemma.” 

**T am never any use in giving advice,” said the girl bluntly. 

But Mrs. Cameron was determined to confide in her. 

“Oh! but I know what a good steady girl you are; you would 
never get into trouble like me,” she said with a sigh, “I am 
so impulsive, so really sorry for men when they are in love with 
me, aad you know that it is most awkward for me with Captain 
Foster on board. It is such a relief to have your brother to talk to, 
for I have not really made up my mind as to whether I shall marry 
Ronald yet. Do you think that it is enough for the man to adore 
the woman? or do you think that there must be love on both sides 
to make a marriage happy?” 

Letty tore the scarf from her throat with an impatient jerk of her 
wrist. She felt as though she were choking, and as though the 
light touch on her arm was the burden of the Old Man of the Sea. 
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* T don’t know—why do you ask me?—t does not seem honourable,” 
she said hurriedly ; “why should you think I should take such an 
interest in Captain Foster’s affairs—it does not ‘ 

“TI thought that it was kinder toward you,” said Mrs, Cameron, 
in a hard voice. 

“You are a cruel woman!” cried Letty, with such sharp pain in 
her voice, that a Lascar who was bringing up the after-dinner coffee 
turned round to look at her with wonder in his patient brown face 
to find that a white memsahib was ever unhappy. 

“‘ Perhaps,” said Mrs. Cameron, with a sneer, “you had better 
go down to your cabin before you betray your feelings to the 
whole crew.” 

And with a passionate gesture of her quivering hands, Letty fled. 

Every ignominy that life could hold had been heaped upon her. 
And she lay awake sleepless that night in the tiny cabin she shared 
with a hospital nurse who was coming home from India, after ten 
years of hard work. The nurse, poor plain soul, with a yellow face 
and a lean spare figure, was snoring the sleep of the just, dreaming of 
home. But little Letty stared with hopeless dreary eyes at the strips 
of lamplight on the ceiling, and the shadow of the lifebelts, which 
looked like monstrous eyes glaring at her, till at last, just as the sun 
rose out of the sea, and dappled her berth with light through the 
port, she fell into a troubled sleep. 

For the next few days-she sat alone in her own corner, complaining 
of a headache, never speaking to any one, save when she was obliged 
to do so, and then only in the most stiffly uncompromising tones. 

One morning, when she emerged from her cabin, she found that 
they were swinging at anchor under Gibraltar, and for the moment 
she forgot her resentment in her delight at the exquisite beauty of 
the scene. The frowning rock, with the cloud of faint blue haze 
circling up from the chimneys of its houses, and the brilliant sky 
above it, backed by the line of green mainland. 

Jem bustled up with an anxious look as she came aft. 

“Look here, Letty,” he said, “ Mrs. Cameron does not want to go 
on shore, and so | have arranged that loster shall chaperon you. 
He has got a boat waiting, so you had better be off.” 

Letty looked round in despair. Foster came stiffly up to her. 

“T shall be very glad to escort you, Miss Davenant,” he said. 
“Several of the party are going, so you will not be alone in my 
savage clutches.” 

And Letty, seeing no help for it, gave him her hand, and went 
down the gangway into the boat. 

Mrs. Cameron had discovered from Jem that the baronetcy was 
one of the oldest creations, and that there was a deer forest round 
the Court ; so that she imagined that it might be as well so encourage 
him a little more definitely ; and, after all, a great deal may be done 
in three hours. 
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Letty and Foster talked with great politeness and much frigidity 
till they landed among the hustling, gesticulating crowd of boatmen 
on the quay. She was glad enough to take his arm and to let him 
put her intoacab. And she did not protest when they drove off 
together into the country, across the Spanish lines. 

The day was exquisite, and by degrees the old confidence awoke 
between them, and they talked of one thing and another, and of the 
old Malta life, till the time slipped by insensibly, and Foster awoke 
to the consciousness that the horse was lame, and that they were 
some way from the quay. 

He hurried up the swearing, gesticulating Spaniard, who was ready 
to vow by all the saints that the seiior was too impatient, and that 
he could easily take them back in time to the mail steamer. 

But, alas! by the time that the jaded, smoking horse drew up at 
the landing stage the Orinoco was a quarter of a mile on her way out 
to sea, going: at full speed like a huge monster on the distant waves. 

The captain had given them a few minutes’ grace, but there had 
been a mistake in the hour of the departure of the Orinoco, and 
Letty, after a moment’s horrified silence, fell down in a despairing 
heap upon the steps. 

“Tt has gone—it has gone! What shall I do? It is all a plot, 
and you have done it on purpose, Captain Foster. I will never 
forgive you as long as I live!” 

She was sobbing wildly and the crowd of boatmen round her 
was growing thicker. 

“If you will kindly listen to me for a moment,” said Foster 
furiously, “you will perhaps find some way out of the difficulty. 
For the present I will take you on board the Aink Heather, which 
I see in the harbour.” 

He held out his arm and she took it in silence. She was too 
miserable for words. She could only wonder what her mother 
would say when she heard of this escapade, and, above all, ‘what 
Mrs. Cameron would make of the affair. She would never speak 
to Foster again. But that did not make her position any the more 
bearable ; and she held her head well aloof from him, as he stalked 
with sullen dignity along the quay-side till he hailed a boat and 
helped her into it, and they rowed away to the yacht. 


III. 


Letty DAVENANT was sitting in the morning-room at the Court 
in the great June sunlight writing letters. She was the only girl at 
home now; for the two younger sisters were at school, and Amy 
and Hilda were married. She had been bridesmaid to both of 
them, and she was now engaged to perform the same office for 
Jem and his fiancée, Lady Adela Talbot. 
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For the Cameron episode had ended in tears and strong language, 
and a violent interview in which Sir William cut off his son with a 
shilling if he married the fascinating widow. 

Jem had had a heart-broken interview with Mrs. Cameron, who 
had firmly but gently rejected him. And although he had worn 
arose in his button-hole for a whole season, he had recovered with 
a rapidity that amazed Letty. 

Mrs. Cameron had vanished completely from the ken of the 
Davenant family, and Letty felt convinced that she must have 
married Foster long ago. 

She paused in her letter-writing to think. She was writing to 
Lady Adela to tell her that it was a matter of complete indifference, 
personally, to her, whether the bridesmaids wore pink or blue. 
Women of four-and-twenty, she thought to herself a little bitterly, 
should be beyond the reach of such trivialities as fine clothes. 

Hester and Margaret were growing up handsome, stately young 
women, very like their mother. And already great hopes were 
entertained for their futures. 

Letty knew that she had been shelved long ago. She was the 
useful member of the family. 

None could arrange the dinner-table so exquisitely, or cure Lady 
Davenant’s headaches, or soothe a refractory relation so well as 
Letty. 

No one had ever said a word of blame to her as regarded the 
Gibraltar escapade. Lady Anstey had brought her home, and 
explained matters most satisfactorily to her mother. And the sight 
of the girl’s white quivering face roused the motherly feelings in 
Lady Davenant’s heart. 

Foster seemed to have behaved very badly on the whole in 
vanishing so completely out of her life. But it was very evident 
that Letty was not to blame, and pity would be an insu!t. So Sir 
William called him a cub and Letty a fool, and the episode ended. 

There was a faint rustle of silk skirts at the door, and Lady 
Davenant broke in upon her daughter’s musings. She was looking 
annoyed and disturbed, and Letty sprang up to greet her. 

“* Mother dear, what is the matter?” she said anxiously. ‘ Nothing 
wrong with Jem is there?” 

Lady Davenant looked critically at her daughter. Letty’s fair 
pale beauty had improved in the two past years, and her simple 
white cambric gown with its lace ruffles at her slim throat suited 
her to perfection. But Lady Davenant never admired her daughter, 
and now she shook her head despondently. 

“No, it must be a jest—a hideous jest. And your father is so 
angry; but it seems so extraordinary that now that FitzWarren 
Towers is to be occupied again the new Marquis should be a 
madman.” 

“Dearest mother, what are you talking about? ! thought that 
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you had settled that as soon as you made Lord FitzWarren’s 
acquaintance you would see if he and Hester would not do for 
one another. Surely he has not annoyed papa about the shooting 
or anything ?” 

“You must have met him,” continued her mother, without in 
the least attending to Letty’s remarks, ‘and I think it is very unlike 
you to have kept it secret from me.” 

“But why should you think so? What have I done? Or 
what has he done?” cried bewildered Letty. ‘You know that he 
has never been down here at all!” 

**No—he writes from London to your father and says that he 
is coming down to the Towers next week, and asks to be allowed 
to pay his addresses to you; in fact, to ask you to be his wife. He 
mentions you by name. ‘The man must be mad.” 

Letty flushed and turned away, busying herself with her papers. 

“TI know nothing about it, mother,” she said proudly. It seemed 
so sad to think that whenever her name attracted any notice from 
the opposite sex it should always end so lamentably and ludicrously. 
‘** Perhaps he has seen Margaret or Hester, and has made a mistake 
as to our names,” she said tentatively. 

““Yes—ah yes!” said Lady Davenant brightening up; “and 
though it seems an extraordinary way of proceeding, yet he may 
have been brought up in France and be embued with French 
customs and prejudices. And after all, with a young girl in question, 
it is a very delicate way of behaving.” 

And Lady Davenant bustled out of the room and sat down to 
write to Hester’s schoolmistress to ask her to allow the girl to return 
for a few days the following week. 

Of course it was absurd that the Marquis could have meant Letty. 
He must have met handsome Hester at an exhibition or /é/e, and 
have fallen in love at first sight. And she would dearly love to see 
one of her daughters a marchioness before she and Sir William lay 
down on their stony couch in the Davenant mausoleum. 

Letty shut up her letters, with her pretty mouth tightly pressed 
together, as if to shut out an angry thought that would rise in her 
heart. ‘Then she rose, and slipping on her hat went out into the 
park. She was going to walk to FitzWarren Towers, for she was 
busy copying a Correggio in the picture gallery of the old house. 

No one had ever lived at the Towers for twenty years; for the 
late Marquis had been a total invalid, and the present one had 
only succeeded to the title a month earlier. 

The housekeeper was an old friend of Letty, and had given the 
girl a duplicate key, so that she could slip in and out at her will. 

The Towers stood upon its lofty hill, half hidden by the 
magnificent avenue of beeches that wound for a mile and a half 
round the slope. It looked more lovely to her that morning than 
ever, as she stood for an instant on the steps to look round her, 
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Its owner had put an unintentional slight upon her; but that 
did not make his beautiful possessions any the less fair. He was 
rich beyond the dreams of avarice she knew; and if his choice had 
fallen upon Hester how glad she would be, for then her sister would 
give her the free run of the gallery. 

The fallow-deer fed close up to the house, and beyond the point of 
the hill the wild red-deer were enclosed in their thicket of firs and 
heather, in the midst of which the river brawled along over its brown 
boulders. 

Letty sighed and went up the wide marble stairs with her head 
a little bent. She would have loved to own a place like this. To 
have lived here with the man she loved would have been heaven 
on earth; but not to live there with the Marquis of FitzWarren, 
who was in love with Hester. 

She pushed aside the heavy curtain of the gallery and entered. 

The light was well arranged from a centre dome of glass, and 
it fell upon the stately array of FitzWarrens from the time of 
Charles II. to the early Victorian reign. Lovely court beauties 
simpered down at her from the walls, and slim Gainsboroughs with 
powdered heads danced among daisied meadows. She felt shy and 
forlorn among them to-day, and she folded her hands and stared 
disconsolately at the founder of the family, who had sold play-bills 
in a theatre in the reign of the Merry Monarch. Hester would look 
a queen among them all, with her crisp golden hair and brilliantly 
blue eyes and full stately figure. 

Letty sighed a little and turned round to bring herself into 
harmony in thought and feeling with the exquisite Madonna on 
the opposite wall that she was copying. 

But she started violently as she found herself face to face with 
a man who was coming swiftly towards her over the thick velvet 
pile carpet. It was Ronald Foster, and she held out her hands as 
if to ward him off with a slight cry. 

“Letty,” said he, coming up and taking her hands in a firm 
grip, “I am surely good enough for you now? I am no longer 
merely an atom of humanity in a line regiment. Did your father 
get my letter this morning?” 

“Your letter?” gasped Letty faintly. 

“Yes. Good heavens! did not you know that I was heir to old 
Lord FitzWarren? Did you not see in the papers that I had 
succeeded? Letty, don’t look like that; say that you care for me 
a little, for I have cared for you for so long—so long—and I dared 
not ask you to be my wife until I had something to offer you.” 

Letty was in his arms by this time, trembling and silent. 

“ Letty,” he said, “tell me that you have remembered me. I 
tried to forget you, but I could not, and when I saw your sweet 
little face coming up the steps I knew that you were still the only 
woman for me.” 
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** You nearly broke my heart,” said Letty tremulously ; “I thought 
that you had married Mrs. Cameron.” 

“Mrs. Cameron!” ‘There was such utter contempt in his voice 
that her jealousy of Mrs. Cameron died at once. 

**But what did your father make of my letter?” said he when 
there was a momentarily lucid interval. “I wrote it very hurriedly, 
but surely you understood ?” 

Letty lifted her eyes, dancing with mirth, from his shoulder and 
told him what had been Lady Davenant’s impression as to his 
meaning. 

And he laughed till the gallery rang with his voice and till Letty 
laid her hand imploringly on his lips. 

“Poor Lady Davenant,” he said; “and what has become of the 
redoubtable Jem?” 

“Oh, he is on his way home from India to be married. He has 
never mentioned your name since you left the regiment last year, 
and joined the home battalion. I am going to be his bridesmaid, 
and the dresses are really rather pretty,” she said demurely. 

“* Fiddle-dee-dee !” said Lord FitzWarren. ‘“ Before any brides- 
maids gowns could be made, you will be wearing a white satin one, 
and the FitzWarren diamonds.” 

“Oh, Ronald,” murmured Letty, rosy with happiness and wonder. 
“And are you sure that you will never misunderstand me again, 
after—afterwards ?” 

“We have had enough of misunderstandings,” he said triumphantly, 
“and I refuse to understand anything but the one fact—that you 
and I are together for ever and for evermore.” 

“ Amen!” said the girl solemnly. 

And a great silence fell between them. 








RELICS. 


To the old castle court we came, 

Close set in chestnut-blooming frame ; 

And crossed the hall, and climbed the stair, 
With loud steps echoing, wide and bare— 
Then, rather by less gloom than light, 

We felt the doorways, left and right 

In the long passage, and threw wide 

Her chamber. 


She had come a bride 
Years back to live and love—and here 
Found Death, the bridegroom, waiting near 
For Life and Love, which with a sigh 
She yielded. 


So the years slipped by 
And all unchanged the castle kept 
The rooms where she had waked and slept. 
Her chair soft set, her table spread, 
The fair white hangings of her bed, 
Her needle, lying silken-thrid, 
And the gay pouncet’s Dresden lid, 
The book, tossed by her careless hand, 
The loose leaves on the music-stand, 
Just as she left them at Death’s call 
Long years ago. 


I think that all 
Of us have secret rooms apart, 
Closed in the castle of the heart, 
Where lie the trifles of our past. 
(We know, good lack ! how trifles last !) 
Old joys and pains, old smiles and cares, 
A motley heap of faded wares ; 
Till one day, groping by the door, 
We enter in and turn them o’er 
And find them Relics. 


Sad? Good wot; 
Yet—God help him that has them not! 


G. B. STUART. 











THE VALLEY OF THE RHONE. 


By CuHar.es W. Woon, F.R.G.S., AurHoR or “THE ROMANCE 
OF SPAIN,” “ MEMORIALS OF Mrs. Henry Woop,” ETC., ETC. 


j V JE took a last 
| long look at 
Chillon with all its 
traditions and all its 
romance. Its re- 
flections were 
thrown upon the 
deep waters of the 
lake. There were 
the small windows 
of Bonivard’s dun- 
geon, from which 
we seemed to see a 
crowd of sad faces, 
pale, distressed ; the 
ghosts of victims 
who had perished 
there in the days 
gone by. The moun- 
tains stood around 
in all their cloud- 
capped splendour. 
SORCERERS’ TOWER. We longed for sun- 
shine and blue sky, 
but look which way we would, there was no break in the dull grey 
curtain. 

Our walk back to Montreux was meditative, for the beauties of 
nature were all veiled, and it was difficult to shake off the impression 
of that terrible vwd/iette. All the past had risen up before us in vivid 
colouring at the very aspect of that awful spiral staircase. Far below, 
in imagination, we saw the pointed knives, red tipped with the blood 
of victims, flashing with a thousand cruel gleams. 

Close to our hotel we came upon the little old lady who had gone 
over the castle with us. She still looked pale and subdued. 

“Ah, monsieur, it is a cruel world,” she said, as we bowed and 
stopped involuntarily. ‘ How is it that Christianity, whose motto is 
Love, has not done more for the human heart? How desperately 
wicked it must be, when even the Divine power is so slow to reach 
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it. Oh, that oubliette!” placing her hand before her eyes. “I see 
it all before me, and shall never forget it. I hear the groans of my 
poor ancestor, and see his despair. It was a double murder, for his 
beautiful young wife survived him only one short year. We have 
this on undoubted tradition. She died of grief, and, who can 
wonder.” 

She was a very charming and beautiful old lady, full of grace and 
sympathy. 

“Are you staying at the Grand Hotel?” she asked. “If so, will 
you find me out this evening, and we will talk about those old days. 
I have read and thought so much about them that they seem to 
belong to me. And from indirect and private sources I am in 
possession of so many incidents unknown to the world.” 

But, alas, we were leaving that very day, and the old lady’s know- 
ledge and experience must remain for ever unknown. Yet we 
intended to return to Montreux, and perhaps we might meet again. 

“Ah, no,” she replied. “The day after to-morrow I return to 
France, to my chateau in Ardéche. And at my age one never knows 
what may happen from one year to another. ‘Time is for the young ; 
for the old there remains only Eternity. Adieu, monsieur ; perhaps 
we shall meet again in a land where there will be no oubliettes— 
nothing but Charity.” 

She gave us her small delicate hand, and with a curtsey that 
would have done honour to the court of Marie Antoinette, took her 
leave. 

Before long we found ourselves in the train, bound for Sion, where 
we expected to find many old-world traces and outlines. 

Soon after leaving Montreux, we passed away from the lake and 
entered the wide, marshy Upper Valley of the Rhone, with its 
splendid mountains. Through this the river flowed, a grey, broad, 
beautiful stream. The Dent du Midi was ever in sight. The whole 
district through which we were passing is full of interesting points and 
excursions, and many weeks may be profitably spent in exploring the 
neighbourhood. 

‘The train went on to St. Maurice where we had three hours to 
wait for the train to Sion; time we could well employ in seeing 
the old town. At the station-buffet they gave us an excellent small 
luncheon, and took charge of our hand-baggage. Here they have 
St. Bernard dogs for sale, and no sooner had we left the station than 
one of them darted out of his kennel on the opposite side of the 
road, and insisted upon making our acquaintance. 

This was best done by returning to the buffet and purchasing 
sundry delicacies which made him our firm friend for ever. He was 
of the smooth-haired tribe, such as they have at the Hospice in the 
mountains. We told him we intended to pay a visit to his old home, 
and are convinced that he understood us, for the tears came into his 
eyes and he wagged his tail sadly. Dogs have three separate wags 
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of the tail; the pathetic, the angry, and the joyous. He distinctly 
told us that he was for sale, and asked us to buy him. 

“My price is only 200 francs,” he said ; “surely not much for so 
noble an animal.” 

We replied that we had once all but lost our life by one of his 
species, who was base enough to attack and nearly kill his master— 
the hand that fed and housed him, and asked him what he had to 
say to it. 

He returned that there were bad people in the human world, could 
we expect that there were no bad dogs in its canine department? 
If we would buy him he would make it up to us by a double amount 
of faithfulness and affection. All this was clearly expressed by the 
eyes and the tail: large, beautiful eyes, full of amiability and good 
temper. We promised to consider the matter, and the wistful eyes 
followed us down the long avenue leading to the town. 

We found St. Maurice interesting in many ways. Its situation is 
very romantic. ‘The broad river runs rapidly between high banks, 
full of picturesque beauty. At the far end rises a magnificent snow- 
clad mountain, the Grand Combin. An ancient bridge spans the 
stream, guarded by a wonderfully picturesque old tower, that once 
protected the pass from the enemy. It is the famous bridge of 
St. Maurice, with a single, wonderfully bold arch 72 feet wide, that 
finds its deep reflections in the water below. Above it, nestling on 
the hill-side is the small hermitage of Notre-Dame-du-Sex, on an 
apparently inaccessible precipice; but a hidden staircase cut in the 
rock solves the difficulty. 

The town itself is not much more than a village, and seems given 
up to the poor and industrious. Many of the houses are old and 
quaint and curious, but it all wanted the effect of sunshine. The 
skies were still grey and lowering. Here once stood the Roman 
Agaunum, and the name of the place is taken from the Theban 
legion under St. Maurice, who was here martyred by Maximian, in 
the year 302. 

The Abbey is of course its great monumental attraction, though 
little but the tower remains of the once ancient building. The 
church has been vilely restored, inside and out. It is the oldest 
Christian building in the Alps, having been founded in the fourth 
century by Theodule, first bishop of the Valais. In 515 it was 
rebuilt by Sigismund King of Burgundy, and became one of the 
most famous abbeys in Europe. In 824 Louis son of Charlemagne 
gave it to secular canons; and in 1128 it came into possession of 
Augustinian monks, who still hold it, a small, quiet fraternity. The 
Abbots are consecrated as Bishops of Bethlehem. 

It is now a very poor convent dependent upon the Pope, but the 
treasury contains some interesting relics: a cameo chalice of antique 
Greek art, a vase of Saracenic workmanship, said to have been given 
by Charlemagne, but really of much later date; a gold crozier in the 
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shape of a spire, with niches filled with small, elaborately worked 
figures—and perhaps most interesting of all, the chalice of Queen 
Bertha. There is a rich MS. of the Gospels, also said to have been 
given by Charlemagne. The abbey archives are extremely rich and 
valuable, but closed to students. The tower bears several Roman 
inscriptions, and so do the churchyard walls. 

The famous bridge seems to join the two great mountain chains: 
on the east side the Dent de Morcles, on the west the Dent du 
Midi: a scene strangely beautiful and striking. The broad river 
winds far down the valley ; the mountain sides are wild and rugged, 
or covered with trees and verdure of soft luxuriance: the home of 
abundant wild flowers that change with the changing seasons. Here 
the botanist would find himself in dreamland. 

The bridge has been given a Roman origin, but it was built by a 
Bishop of Sion who flourished in the fifteenth century, and its dark 
grey stones can boast no higher ancestry. It joins the two interesting 
cantons of Vaud and Valais, which here meet in friendly union. 

The tower or fortress stands out magnificently with its background 
of precipitous mountain slope. It looks both ways of the world, and 
once effectually guarded the passage. The gateway it controlled has 
been removed, sign that we have outlived the Feudal times of con- 
tention and warfare when every man bristled with quills for the 
benefit of his neighbour. Yet how interesting and picturesque they 
were, those Feudal times ; how much we owe them! 

Standing in the very centre of the bridge, the rushing river makes 
delicious music in your ears. It is a torrent suggestive of strength 
and power and swift moving life ; suggestive withal of infinite repose, 
for it goes on its course and nothing ruffles or disturbs the deep 
serenity of its bosom. It travels in one broad unbroken sheet, 
reflecting the grey clouds of stormy days or the blue of summer 
skies. ‘The little town sleeps on its banks, and church spire and 
abbey tower rise above the quaint roofs and outlines of the houses. In 
the distance, like a dream-mountain rises the snow-clad Grand Combin. 

Time was when the Augustinian monks must have enjoyed their 
favoured retreat. ‘They had power and wealth by which the years 
rolled on smoothly, to their infinite satisfaction. ‘They made their 
own laws and received the world’s homage. But now the very silence 
of the place seems full of the lesson that comes to every earthly thing 
in turn. Even the swift river flowing to the sea told its story as we 
stood on the bridge and looked down upon it. The ancient tower 
has passed into peaceful keeping. Some portion of it seemed to have 
been degraded into a house of refreshment. An upper window 
opened and a hoary-headed man with a long grey beard leaned out 
and surveyed us. He might have been a century old. 

“Father Time himself,” said H. C.; ‘or perhaps the river god in 
human form.” 

“ Pan without his pipes,” we suggested, “which he has left in the 
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reeds and the rushes by the river. Who are you?” we asked of this 
apparition. ‘Man or spirit, angel or demon?” 

The old man writhed and gurgled. 

“T am the keeper of the tower,” he said, “and I have grown old 
in doing nothing. No, I am not yet a hundred; but for all that I 
was alive when the century was born, and if it please heaven, shall 
be here when it dies. I am one of the monks of the hermitage, but 
can’t live up there; so I live here in the tower, and my small pay 
helps the brotherhood. Oh, I have seen changes in my century ; 
helped to build the fortifications which have become so much lost 
labour. I love this place. At night I lie awake and listen to the 
rush of the flowing water and the soughing of the wind in the trees. 
It all tells the same story: a story which my long white beard confirms. 
Oh, the day is grey and the skies are dull! I wish you good-day, 
sirs, and bon voyage.” 

And with that he disappeared and the casement was closed. 

We had lingered long enough and made our way back to the station. 
Here we hired a small comfortable carriage to take us on to the next 
station: an arrangement that would permit of our visiting the famous 
Gorges du Trient. It was a small conveyance something like a 
magnified bath-chair or contracted victoria, drawn by a strong horse 
and driven by an excellent man. Oh, the pity of it that we did not 
hire him for all our drives—but we will not anticipate. 

We got into this conveyance close by our friend, the St. Bernard. 
He saw us depart with a howl of anguish, pulled at his chain, and we 
thought would have broken loose. The howl distinctly said: “ Don’t 
leave me behind—take me with you!” 

But we could not travel through the Rhone Valley with such an 
encumbrance, and the howl still ringing in our ears we bade the 
driver go faster. 

It had been raining again in torrents, but now ceased; we had the 
hood thrown back, and once there was actually a momentary gleam 
of sunshine. 

Just beyond St. Maurice on the right we passed the chapel of 
Véroilley, with some rude, half-effaced frescoes, where St. Maurice 
was martyred. His followers shared the same fate to the number of 
Gooo. It is 1600 years ago now, but there are deeds that defy 
time. They live on in the memory of succeeding generations, for 
ever fresh. 

Opposite the chapel, on the other side the river, are the baths 
of Lavey, now much frequented by people of all nations, containing 
the hottest water in Switzerland. Far above it lies the village of 
Morcles, with its magnificent views over the Rhone Valley. From 
this, in five hours you may reach the Dent de Morcles; and if you 
do not mind the discomfort of a night amidst the freezing snow-peaks, 
may watch all the phenomenal changes of sunrise and sunset, as they 
are not to be found on the lower plains of earth. 
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As we went on we found the valley infinitely beautiful. The river 
kept us faithful company with its rushing music. Every now and 
then we passed through a quaint village. We were in the Valais 
Canton, and the character of the people had changed. They were of 
a much finer and more pleasing type. Men, women and children, 
were all good-looking ; the men apparently industrious, the women 
neat and tidy. Cheerfulness distinguished them, though they are 
said to be very poor. Cattle grazed in the plains and up the moun- 
tain sides ; sometimes standing half-buried in the picturesque watery 
marshes, where they could just swish their tails as they gazed with 
gratification upon their own sweet reflections. The mountain slopes 
were very fertile. High up on dizzy heights, was many a summer 
alm, Here the goats and cattle pass the hot months of the year ; and 
towards evening, listening attentively, you may hear the Swiss jodel 
ringing out on the sparkling air, calling the cattle home. There 
they remain, these herds, week after week, never coming down into 
the world. 

This is the land of waterfalls, and presently, where the valley is 
somewhat narrowed, we came in sight of the famous fall of the 
Salanfe: a very striking object in the scenery. The volume of water 
was great after the heavy rains. It is almost a perpendicular fall of 
some 300 feet: a snow-white contrast to the green mountain slopes. 

A little beyond this we came to the Gorges du Trient. Here we 
had to leave the carriage for a time, and the gatekeeper came forward 
and offered his services. Of course the admission is by payment, 
like everything else in this enterprising country. 

It was well worth a visit. The Gorge was very narrow, and wound 
about in sharp curves. A wooden passage or gallery has been 
constructed between the gigantic rocks, which rise bold and naked, 
towering upwards. Over its rocky bed rushes and froths and foams 
the torrent of water. ‘The noise is deafening, the scene wild and 
grand. For about half a mile one follows the gallery, but the water 
rushes through the inaccessible chasm for a distance of five or six 
miles. One longs to trace it to the very end. Of course the gallery 
ceases at the most picturesque moment, where for a space the 
chasm widens and the water spreads into a hundred miniature 
falls. The eye follows the chasm for a considerable distance, until, 
far off, the sides seem to meet. Wild ferns grow in small crevices 
in the rocks, where no hand can pluck them. The lover will 
climb the dizzy heights for the Edelweis to present to his mistress, 
but here he would find nature too strong for him: the rocks are 
huge, smooth and precipitous. The sky appears above the narrow 
opening ; a long strip of blue when the sun shines, but to-day grey 
and gloomy. 

Our passage was not the easiest in the world. Water fell upon 
us from the overhanging sides, so that our progress occasionally 
resembled a mild shower bath; and spray dashed up from beneath 
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ts, as the torrent rushed and tumbled and poured onwards, whirling 
and eddying round great boulders worn smooth and polished by its 
action. 

We got back to the gate, which the man had left open for us; 
locked it and took him back the key. He was presiding over his 
stalls which contained the usual curiosities, but no one came to 
purchase. The season was over, and if there were any late travellers 
about, the weather had frightened them away. It was only such 
hardened and determined explorers as ourselves that no weather 
daunted. And it is only those who have unlimited time at their 
command, who can afford to “ wait for a fine day.” Yet everything so 
depends upon sunshine that it is the thing to do where it is possible. 





BONIVARD’s DUNGEON. 


We were not sorry to leave the thunder and unrest of that narrow 
torrent walk and get back to the open world, though the clouds were 
lower than ever, and the deluge had begun again. Our driver was 
enveloped in a long cloak. He had put up his hood, which ended 
in a peak, like the Matterhorn, only it was black instead of white. 
Down this the water ran like another miniature fall. The poor horse 
looked drowned and hung his head and drooped his ears. The 
carriage hood was now also up, and we squeezed ourselves in with 
running streams pouring from every angle. The rain dashed upon 
the ground and rushed down the road, and splashed up in a thousand 
diminutive fountains. The flood-gates of heaven seemed to have 
been let loose. All the landscape was blotted out. It was the 
clearing shower, though we knew it not. 
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“ This is delightful,” said H. C. advancing his head an inch beyond 
the hood, upon which a small cataract immediately ran down his nose. 
“T like things to be in earnest. This is the heaviest rain I ever saw 
in my life, and it is quite refreshing.” 

Luckily we had not far to go, or the horse and trap would have 
ended by swimming. We soon reached the station of Vernayaz, 
where we were to take train for Sion. Often have we wondered since 
whether the driver got safely back to St. Maurice or was drowned on 
the way. We were nearly drowned in our struggles to emerge from 
the hood to the station. Our time had been so well economised that 
we had more than half an hour to wait for the train. We spent it in 
contemplating the wreck of the station-master’s garden through the 
glass windows: late roses and other sweet smelling flowers all beaten 
down by the storm. 

Presently up came the train, to our great joy. It was like a release 
from captivity. What can be more dreary and depressing than these 
road-side stations in wet weather? ‘The country people came in with 
their streaming umbrellas and deluged market baskets, with dripping 
petticoats and noisy pattens—such as had brought H. C. to grief at 
the hotel—and the little shelter is soon in possession of an 
unpleasantly humid crowd to which the outside deluge would be 
almost preferable. 

So we joyfully hailed the train, though, like everything else it looked 
half drowned when it reached the platform. 

We were no sooner seated than the rain suddenly ceased—and 
ceased for good. By the time we reached Sion the mists were rolling 
away from the mountains, the clouds were rapidly lifting. As we 
approached the town, its bold and magnificent situation was con- 
spicuous. The castles crowned their separate heights, a series of 
wonderful outlines of Feudal and medizval character. We had ex- 
pected all this of Sion, and apparently were not to be disappointed. 
After our late deluge it was delightful to leave the train in almost 
sunshine. There was no omnibus at the station, but the porter of the 
Hotel du Midi attended in solitary state. He had not even brought 
a truck with him for luggage. 

““T was very nearly not coming at all,” said he. “Who could 
expect travellers in such weather? But I will leave the luggage here, 
attend ces messieurs to the hotel, and return for it.” 

We set out up the country road or avenue which led to the town, 
and on our way passed a large new hotel in course of construction. 
Our guide sighed deeply as he looked upon the progressing walls; a 
sigh easily interpreted. 

“That will be a formidable rival to the Hétel du Midi,” we 
observed. His countenance grew dejected. 

“ Alas, yes,” he answered. “This hotel ‘will be modern and 
fashionable; we naturally have stood still, and are old and old- 
fashioned.” 
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“Old-fashioned things are often the best,” we hazarded by way of 
consolation. 

He shook his head. 

“That is true,” he answered, “but you cannot make the world 
believe it. People like novelty. They are shortsighted and judge 
from the surface of things. So when this opens next year we shall 
have to redouble our efforts.” 

When we reached the town, we thought it one of the funniest 
places we had ever seen: half town, half village. But we found this 
was only the fringe of the town proper which lay beyond. The 
streets were full of droves of cattle, and half of them seemed to be 
making it their home. Each animal carried a bell, and we felt we 
had suddenly entered Pandemonium. 

The hotel was soon reached and its exterior was certainly not 
promising. It looked anything but clean, and a close narrow passage 
gave one a very unfavourable impression. It proved far better than 
its appearance, and the people were kindly and attentive: worthy of 
better surroundings. The passages were all dark and narrow. There 
was only one large room at our disposal, but as it contained four 
beds that were fairly lost in space, we had a choice of couches 
and plenty of breathing-room. Here everything was clean and 
comfortable, and the dining-room left very little to be desired. The 
menu was liberal and because we passed various things—such as 
substantial pork cutlets and rich boeuf 4 la mode—the menu was 
indecd overweighted—they were hospitably anxious to supply us 
with other dishes. 

The women who waited upon us belonged to the hotel, though we 
never discovered whether they were sisters, cousins or aunts of the 
establishment. The day we left they were at the railway station, 
escorting departing friends, and were dressed like great ladies in 
flounces and furbelows and towering hats and feathers: altogether a 
dazzling vision of feminine charms. Like their menu, too, they were 
somewhat substantial. 

But the laws of the hotel were those of the Medes and Persians— 
not to be broken. At ten o'clock at night, for instance, when we 
were diligently writing letters for the next day’s post, there came a 
knock at the door and in marched one of the substantial ladies. 
She was very sorry, but le Patron was about to turn off the gas, and 
we should be in darkness. She had the honour of bringing us candles. 
If the President of the Republic himself came, le Patron would turn 
off the gas at ten o’clock—not a moment later. 

We learn in travelling through the world to take things as we find 
them, and, like the Scotch, adapt ourselves easily to circumstances ; 
so we gracefully accepted the candles and assured the substantial 
vision that her attentions were appreciated; whilst H. C. with a 
polite bow and a sentimental sigh declared that where she carried the 
sunshine of her eyes, other lights were unnecessary. He would have 
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the pleasure of writing a sonnet to her eyebrows. The substantial 
vision looked mystified, curtseyed and withdrew. 

But we must go back to the first moments of our arrival, and take 
things and events in their order. 

Having settled ourselves at the hotel we went out to reconnoitre. 
The afternoon was growing old and daylight would soon fade. We 
found the town a curious old place, full of contradictory outlines 
and elements: the old and the new blended together in strange 
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St. MAURICE. 


juxtaposition. A want of cleanliness distinguished the streets and 
houses. Over all there was a more or less poverty-stricken 
appearance. And the town is poor and the people are poor, though 
Sion is the capital of the Valais Canton. The entire department indeed 
is one of the poorest in Switzerland, and one of the most interesting. 
The name is taken from the river Sionne, on which it is built, a 
small stream of which little is seen. The history of the town goes 
far back. The see dates from the fourth century, and the bishops 
took up their fixed abode at Sion about the year 580. In the tenth 
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century Rudolph III. King of Burgundy made the bishops Counts 
of the Valais, and they were largely concerned in the political 
affairs of the country, especially taking part against the House of 
Savoy. These bishops rose to great power throughout Europe. 
Their Swiss men-at-arms became famous for their fighting powers, 
and made every country wish for their alliance. 

In the town itself few signs of past greatness remain. At a first 
glance there seems to be little to repay a visit. The streets are dirty, 
badly built and badly paved. You scarcely see anywhere a decently 
dressed person. ‘The people themselves are not interesting or good- 
looking: it was more in the villages of the Valais that we saw an 
improvement in this respect. In Sion the people dressed untidily ; 
there was no trace of costume anywhere. 

3ut we soon found here and there some wonderfully interesting bits 
of architecture; traces of medizval times. Quaint houses with 
curious roofs, pepperbox turrets, latticed windows and overhanging 
eaves disclosed themselves to the surprised and delighted vision at 
the sudden turning of a street or an adventurous plunge into a dark 
alley. We began our inspection with a feeling of disappointment, 
and ended with the decision that Sion was a place not to be over- 
looked. But it is a place for a short visit only. Its dirty and 
poverty-stricken appearance is depressing, and the hotel was not good 
enough to be a refuge from outside influences. 

Before the evening closed in, we went down to the river—the 
Rhone—which runs in a broad splendid sheet under the shadow of 
the hills. The clouds had cleared away and the exquisite evening 
light lay upon its surface. It is here crossed by a great iron bridge. 

We met country people driving mules and carrying loads, who 
wished us “ Good-night” after their manner. ‘The light declined and 
the sun went down, and the medizval castles above the town stood 
out in softened outlines. These alone should make a visit imperative. 

Nothing could be more romantic and picturesque in the twilight 
than the old town, with its castle-crowned hills rising above the 
houses, all surrounded and closed in by chains of mountains. We 
had crossed the bridge, and between us and the medizeval vision ran 
the rapid Rhone, overshadowed by the luxuriant slopes of Conthey 
and a portion of the Mont Blanc chain. 

To our infinite delight the next morning rose absolutely cloudless. 
A hot and brilliant sunshine turned autumn into summer. The 
atmosphere was so sparkling and rarefied that the most minute objects 
in the landscape stood out boldly and clearly. It seemed too much 
like paradise to last ; but it did last. 

Before going out we interviewed Madame at the hotel. She 
proved a stout, amiable, energetic woman, dressed in practical 
costume, much less dazzling than her daughters—if daughters they 
were. We found her surrounded by market women, bargaining for 
poultry, fruit and vegetables, and having her way in everything. In 
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her small sphere, she was as despotic as the bishops in the medizval 
ages; but she was evidently just and kindly withal, and the women 
were as evidently glad to accept her terms. 

“Madame, you are hard,” said a vendor of six fine capons. “I 
never knew you budge an inch for all the praying in the world.” 

“ Not hard, Eulalie,” returned Madame, “ but just, and sometimes 
even generous. You know that my prices pay you well, or you would 
not come to me time after time. If I were not a careful housewife I 
should soon have to shut up my hotel—and where would you be 
then ?” 

‘Santa Maria!” cried the poultry woman, crossing herself; “the 
saints forbid such a calamity. Yes, it is better to sell at.a small 
profit than not sell at all. At least I have bread, if I have to go 
without cheese.” 

“Go along with you,” cried Madame laughing. “ You needn’t play 
the hypocrite with me. I know you to be thrifty and economical— 
and even rich. I’il be bound no one in the whole Canton of the 
Valais has a warmer stocking in the chimney corner.” 

The bargains were over and the women trooped away one after the 
other, chattering like a whole flock of magpies. Madame turned 
to us. 

“You have brought us fine weather, Monsieur,” she said. ‘“ The 
whole summer has been wet and disastrous. ‘This is almost our first 
summer day. Pray that it may last. We shall yet save the vendange. 
They are just beginning to gather the grapes. A good harvest makes 
so much difference to the prosperity of the country. What thought 
you of Sion in your promenade of yesterday ?” 

We expressed a certain amount of disappointment: the poverty- 
stricken appearance of the town; its want of cleanliness ; a common- 
place modern atmosphere predominating over the medizval outlines. 

“What would you?” returned Madame. “No town in Switzerland 
has suffered so much at the hands of men. She has been pillaged 
or burnt eight times. The wonder is that a single trace of the 
Middle Agesremains. But it is profoundly ancient; its origin indeed 
is unknown. It was once a small, straggling Celtic village or market 
town, asis proved by the number of ancient arms and utensils of every 
description discovered by digging deep in the gravel heaps accumu- 
lated by countless inundations. You will find in your walks this 
morning the remains of a Druidical altar on the east side of the 
Valére, that hill crowned by the wonderful old church. I am not 
learned,” smiled Madame, “ but I am told that Czsar in his Com- 
mentaries mentions the inhabitants of Sedunum, the ancient Latin 
name for Sion, and asserts that its people were Celtic Gauls who had 
emigrated into the Valais. His lieutenant Galba conquered them; 
and Augustus conferred upon them the title of Roman citizens. So 
we are of respectable antiquity.” 

“You are quite a respectable lecturer, Madame,” we said, 
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“Oh, no,” she laughed. ‘“ But I will go on with my story, since I 
am wound up. In 302, as Monsieur knows, Maximian in passing 
from Gaul to Italy, ordered the massacre of the Theban Legion, who 
refused to sacrifice to the pagan gods. The blood of six thousand 
martyrs ran through the country, but not in vain, for from that time 
Christianity took a firm root amongst us: and St, Theodule, first 





AN OLD CORNER IN SION. 


Bishop of the Valais founded the Abbey church of St. Maurice as a 
tomb for the bones of the martyrs. In 580 the Valais passed from the 
Bourguignons to the Franks. Charlemagne did much for the Abbé of 
St. Maurice, but his sons allowed Rodolph, son of Conrad d’Auxerre 
to take the Valais from them, and found the second kingdom of 
Burgundy. The Bishop of Sion largely helped him to keep his throne, 
and out of gratitude he left the Country of Valais to his chancellor. 
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“The Rodolphian race became extinct and in 1033 the Valais 
passed to the Emperors of Germany. I don’t like the Germans,” 
said Madame in an aside. “They are proud, avaricious and 
unscrupulous. Though I am not French, I can never forgive them 
for Alsace and Lorraine. But that is not to the point. From the 
Germans it passed to the House of Savoy. Bishop Armanfroi in 
those days was the greatest that Sion ever possessed. He assisted at 
the crowning of Philippe I. of France, crowned William King of 
England, presided at the Councils of Lisieux, Winchester and others. 

“Then in the twelfth century began all that long series of strifes and 
tumults, between the patriots, the nobles, the House of Savoy, and 
the Bishops of Sion: strifes that had no end. Nobles were 
massacred ; a bishop was thrown out of window by his nephew, who 
paid dearly for his treachery. So it went on more or less for ages 
until the Reformation in 1603, when by popular decree the Roman 
Catholic religion was established in the Valais. Out of our five 
thousand and more inhabitants in Sion alone, only about three hundred 
are Protestants. 

“We had peace in the land until 1790, when there came a revolution. 
In 1798 the French arrived; Sion resisted; but they took the 
capital and pillaged it. In 1800 Napoleon when First Consul, 
crossed the St. Bernard at the head of 30,000 men. ‘Two years later 
the Valais was declared a free State; then was united to France 
under the name of the Department of the Simplon: and in 1815 it 
finally became the zoth Canton of the Swiss Confederation. There, 
monsieur, you have it all.” 

“* Madame, you are quite an historian,” we said, after listening in 
patience to the epitome. 

“Oh no,” she laughed. “I have told you all I know. If you 
question me further I should be lost. I repeat very much like a 
parrot that has learned its lesson; very much like a cathedral suisse 
who recounts his tale time after time and knows no more and no less, 
and is confused by the least question and put out by the smallest 
interruption. And now you will go out and see Sion under this 
brilliant sunshine. Since 1831 it has lost nearly all traces of the 
Middle Ages. Gates and walls have fallen, ramparts have disap- 
peared, moats have been filled in. And I must to my domestic 
avocations. If the hand looses the helm the ship drifts. Do what I 
will, I can never absent myself from my ménage for ten minutes with 
impunity. Une bonne promenade, messieurs !” 

The sunshine was indeed brilliant and the sky blue as we made 
our way up the uneven streets, which certainly looked less forbidding 
than they did last night. We came to a curious old tower, one of 
the remnants of the past, standing alone. This we found was called 
the Tower of the Sorcerers, and here in the Middle Ages, all who 
were accused of witchcraft were imprisoned until they were burnt 
or set free. It was a very picturesque object with its round white 
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walls and small windows and black turreted roof. Turning from 
this to the main street a narrow winding road gradually took us up 
to the Mont de Valtre, where, crowning the height we found the 














CASTLE RUINS. 


church, and the ruins of the old castle, Sion’s ancient fortress and 
: stronghold. 


The surrounding view was magnificent. In the plain and on the 
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hill-sides reposed the town, more picturesque and interesting from 
this point, where its old roofs were in evidence, than from any other. 
Beyond it stretched the broad, magnificent, rapid Rhone. On all 
sides rose the Alpine mountains. Here and there in the vineyards 
the grapes were being gathered in the sunshine. The harvest was 
late and would not be abundant, yet would by no means be the 
failure they had dreaded. 

Through the crumbling ruins we passed up to the church, which 
proved of considerable interest and of many periods; certain frag- 
ments of the exterior east end pointing to the eighth or ninth century. 
The choir and chapels are tenth century, and the nave belongs to the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Much of it is of the very earliest 
Gothic. 

Before the tenth century this was the cathedral church of Sion. 
In the fortress the Chapter kept its archives and rich library ; here 
was the arsenal, guarding the treasury. Here the bishops and canons 
took refuge in times of war. No stranger was allowed to enter 
without permission. Any one arriving was admitted between the 
first and second gateways; the sentry sounded his bugle, and the 
drawbridge was only lowered after keen scrutiny and close examination. 

In the belfry the keeper showed us the mill for grinding corn, used 
in time of siege; also some long narrow stone shoots or channels, 
down which in ancient times they hurled the stone balls upon the 
enemy: a very different mode of fighting from these torpedo and 
Martini rifle days ! 

To the east of the church we found the old Druid altar, to which 
our historian at the hotel had referred. Here the emigrant Celts 
pursued their strange rites. Hollows in the rocks still remain where 
they offered their sacrifices, excavations for receiving the blood of 
the victims. 

On another rocky height not far off were the ruins of the Castle of 
Tourbillon, dating back to unknown times, but rebuilt in 1294 by 
Bishop Boniface de Challand. The whole was burnt down in the 
last great fire and outbreak of 1788, and in the flames perished the 
priceless archives and the portraits of all the Bishops of Sion, which 
had been carefully treasured in one of the castle halls. Nothing 
remains but the exterior walls. From this point the view is even 
more extensive. The Alps surround one like a gigantic colosseum, 
the Beitshorn conspicuous. The whole Valley of the Rhone may be 
traced from the Viega to the Dranse: the great northern chain 
of hills follow, from the Feldum to the Scex-rouge. Most beau- 
tiful is the stream reflecting the blue skies which gives its name to 
the marvellous valley. Here and there, even with the naked eye, in 
this rarefied atmosphere, one sees crowning a hill or reposing on a 
slope many a ruined feudal castle. 

Near the old church on the Valére a woman was tending her goats. 
She knitted to pass the time, and every now and then gave a sort of 
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short jodel chant by which she recalled those erring members of her 
flock that seemed disposed for adventure and seeing the world. 

“Tt is a monotonous existence,” she said in answer to a question, 
“but I have to do it. I employ my spare moments in knitting 
for my flock at home, and in the cold winter days when the 
goats cannot come up here; when snow is on the ground and 
avalanches are falling all over the country, I work at home. Oui, 
monsieur, my goats all have names. Which shall I call for you?” 

We indicated the furthest off. “You have chosen my favourite,” 
said the woman. Then she called “Janon! Janon!” adding her 
peculiar jodel, and up came the goat at the sound of its name, and 
stood beside its keeper. 

“They are all the same,” she said, stroking the little black and 
white animal. ‘Goats are supposed to be stupid, but I find them 
intelligent. They are obstinate sometimes, and want their own way, 
but so do human beings when they can get it.” 

A little way off some half dozen people were gathering grapes in a 
vineyard. ‘They looked very bright spots in the landscape as they 
moved to and fro and threw the bunches into their baskets. 

“Would that work not pay you better?” we asked, pointing to the 
gatherers. 

“Les vendanges, monsieur? My husband is amongst them; he 
with the red sleeves, you see. That is his work; I have mine here. 
I am not strong enough to gather the grapes. It breaks my back.” 

In truth she looked a frail delicate woman, with a white sensitive 
face and deep blue eyes suspiciously clear and lustrous. 

We left her to her knitting and her goats, and went our way back 
to the town. ‘That afternoon we packed up and departed; for it 
was only a flying visit that we were paying Sion. 

“Far too short a visit, monsieur,” said our historical landlady, as 
Jules the porter placed our bags on his hand-truck. ‘“ You will have 
to come again, for there is much in our neighbourhood worth seeing.” 

** Alas,” said Jules, as we passed the hotel in course of erection, 
“that will probably be open the next time you come, monsieur, and 
then I expect it will be good-bye to us.” 

But we promised to be faithful to the Midi. “Only,” we added, 
‘tell madame to whitewash her passages, and keep them so, and try 
to put a little more light and air into them, and then you will be able 
to hold your own against your rival.” 

As we left Sion, its three hills rose up magnificently above the 
houses of the town. We almost fancied we saw the outlines of the 
goat-woman standing on the brow of the rock, her pet goat Janon by 
her side. Then everything faded. We crossed the torrent of the 
Morge which is the boundary line between Upper and Lower Valais ; 
we passed on amidst plains and mountains until at last we reached 
Martigny, where we halted with the intention of making an excursion 
to the great St. Bernard. 
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We found ourselves in admirable quarters at the “ Cheval Blanc ;” 
Madame proved the most attentive and hospitable of hostesses and 
H. C. at once fell a victim to the charming beauty of Mademoiselle, 
who had deep blue eyes and the complexion of a soft damask rose. 

We settled ourselves and were just in time to see the declining sun 
flush the snow mountains, as we found our way to the covered wooden 
bridge, of which there are so few examples left in Switzerland. It 
crosses the rapid river, which here is especially beautiful in colour. 
We were surrounded by orchards laden with pears and apples. 
Everywhere we saw vineyards. On the other side the stream the 
hills rose to gigantic heights. Everything was flushed with the 
crimson of sunset. It sparkled upon the water, and in the softest 
rose-colour lay upon the snow-clad hills. Above was the deep blue of 
thesky. The evening was full of calmness and repose. The cattle were 
all going home, straggling down the long white road by the river side. 
The whole scene, air and sky and beauties of earth, was suggestive of 
paradise. If we should have such weather on the morrow for our 
long drive to St. Bernard, it might well mark a red-letter day in our 
lives. 

“ Hope on, hope ever,” we cried. “It is impossible that such a 
sunset could be untrue to itself.” 

“That beautiful rose flush,” said H. C., “reminds me of made- 
moiselle’s exquisite complexion. I think we cannot do better than 
make Martigny our headquarters as long as we are in the neighbour- 
hood. It is evidently a most delightful hotel.” 





TWO NAMES. 
(IN AN OLD COLLEGE LIST.) 


Upon this page of life two names are writ 
Together. One of them, as writ in gold, 
Has with it its full tale of honours told; 
And all the common herd have praise for it 
Nor search behind success and tact and wit! 
The other name is fading fast away: 
Old tears have blotted it, and while I stay 
Another tear on its blurred lines has lit. 
So one has glory, and the other shame! 
Yet might I choose with which to cast my lot 
I'd rather join it to the blotted name, 
For praise of men the praise of God is not: 
While he, on whose mistakes swift judgment came, 
May walk on higher paths without one spot! 
IsABELLA Fyvie Mayo. 
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“FROM A FAR COUNTRY.” 
By CHRISTIAN BuRKE. 


I, 








YE; he was growing old—old and blind. 

The rector leant back in his chair with a 
tired sigh, and sat looking sadly out at the 
slow darkening of the summer twilight with 

a sharp sense of pain and weariness lying heavy 
on his heart. The long library windows were open 
to their fullest extent, for the day had been hot and 
oppressive ; but now at nightfall a little west wind 
was stirring the leaves of the elm-trees, and the waver- 
ing shadows leapt hither and thither like fairy dancers 
upon the surface of the tiny rivulet that ran its 
babbling way at the foot of the rectory garden. 

The moon was nearly full, and eyery shrub and 
plant showed clear and distinct in the silvery light. 
Even to the rector’s failing vision the scene stood 
out with a vividness all the more pathetic that the 
darkness was coming on for him, too: that terrible 
gloom which he had so long dreaded, and which could 
know no dawn on this side the grave. 

As he sat in his easy-chair, his thin fingers resting on either arm, 
and his grey head pressed wearily back against the cushions, he 
looked very worn and frail and old. Too frail, indeed, to be left thus 
alone in this dim silent room, this dreamy echoing house, where 
every now and then a sound was heard as the two women-servants 
went to and fro on some domestic duty; a sound which only served 
to make the abiding stillness more intense. 

It was not the loneliness, however, that oppressed him. For many 
years he had been solitary now; not merely here in this old rambling 
rectory, but alone, strangely alone, in all the world. Wife and 
daughters had passed before him into the unseen land to which his 
heart yearned, and yet towards which his tired feet seemed to move 
so slowly. 

And the silence round him seemed to be always deepening. Every 
year as it passed served to cut him off more and more from the old 
pleasant intercourse with his parishioners and neighbours. He had 
always been a shy, reserved man; most at home with the poor 
of his scattered country parish; making but little headway with the 
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few gentry, or the inhabitants of the new ornate villas clustered 
round the distant little railway station, to whom the gentle, studious 
old rector seemed to belong to a bygone generation, and to have but 
little in common with this advanced nineteenth century of which they 
thought so much. 

Now that the gradual failing of his sight precluded him from 
going about much alone, the chief part of the work necessarily 
devolved upon his two curates; the one a married man living at the 
further end of the parish, and much absorbed by his duties and his 
home attachments ; the other, fresh from college, full of schemes and 
energy, and resentful at times of the restraining hand which held him 
back in his thirst for innovations. 

However much he might respect his rector, it was not in him yet 
to understand the quiet patient man who had been content to bury, 
so it was said, a splendid scholarship and unusual talents for a long 
period of years in this little out-of-the-world hamlet. 

Arnold Scott lived close at hand, but somehow the silent rectory 
oppressed him. He could never fathom the meaning of the old 
man’s wistful pitying gaze fixed so earnestly upon him, as he preached 
his admirable youthful sermons, and, after the manner of the very 
young, set the world to rights to his own entire satisfaction. Thus 
it was that although he acknowledged the authority of a kind and 
patient adviser, there was no real sympathy on the younger man’s 
side to make him think save with a passing, resultless pity of the 
long hours, now fast becoming doubly lonely that the rector was 
almost entirely cut off from the world of books, which had been 
hitherto his one great solace. 

So Alban Bevan sat alone, and the world went on, he said, very 
well without him. 

The affection of his sight was of a kind that makes slow, almost 
imperceptible progress, and yet is unarrestable. It had been creeping 
steadily on for years, and little by little, one after another active 
duties slipped from him and passed into other hands. 

He could still preach with a force and power yet remarkable, 
drawing from an inexhaustible store-house of a past experience, 
deepened and ripened by sorrow and suffering; while his accurate 
memory enabled him to go unerringly through the services of the 
church; but this was the utmost he could accomplish. Three or 
four times he had tried to resign his post, but the patron was a 
personal friend, the work of the parish went steadily on under his 
subordinates, guided by his advice, and there were many who were 
loath to part with one whose life of holiness they instinctively felt 
rather than understood. 

Thus he stayed on, but in his own heart he knew that with that 
hour of absolute darkness—which the doctors told him might yet be 
some time in coming—must come also the relinquishment of the work 
which more than all else filled up the void in his sad and solitary life. 
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Years ago the mischief had been done. Under the pressure of 
heavy parochial work in a great London parish, and the incessant 
labours in the field of literature, necessary to supplement an income 
not in itself large, and drained away from its legitimate channels 
by the heavy and unexpected strain put upon it. If he could have 
rested then, gone abroad for a year, lived in utter idleness for a time, 
the evil might have been arrested. But how could he do these 
things, crushed to the earth as he was with a terrible burden of debt, 
and a still more intolerable burden of dishonour—the knowledge that 
his only son had shamed the name he bore. The resting-time came 
at last, but it was then too late, the injury was too deep-seated, and 
nothing was left to him but to run with patience the bitter race that 
was set before him. 

Although he lived so quietly now, years ago Alban Bevan’s name 
was a power in the world which had long since forgotten both him 
and what it knew or guessed of the tragedy of his life. An eloquent 
preacher, a polished and scholarly writer, a successful and inspiring 
worker, there were those who had not scrupled to foretell for him a 
great name in the church, and a place at last upon the episcopal 
bench. 

A reminiscence of some such prediction flashed now across his 
mind, as he gazed dreamily out at the moonlight with a touch of 
fleeting amusement. ‘The bishop-elect was, after all, nothing more 
than an old country parson, forgotten by the outer world and daily 
more and more dependent on the kindly offices of strangers and of 
servants. He smiled as he thought of it, but there was no bitterness 
in his mind. Ambition—if he had ever had it—had died long ago 
in that dark hour when he had learnt the appalling truth that his son, 
for whom he had done and borne so much, had trampled the honour 
of his house in the dust, and was an outcast and a fugitive upon the 
face of the earth. 

His real life was still lived in that sad past. 

He was dwelling on it now—nay, was there ever a day when the 
old sorrow, vivid and fresh as though it were new and not a tale long 
since told, was not woven into his inmost thoughts, the subject of his 
agonised prayers? His might have been such a happy life, for he 
was an essentially home-loving man, clinging with tender affection to 
his wife and to the two girls, springing up into the flower of their 
womanhood at the time that the shadow fell across the pleasant path 
which had hitherto run so smoothly. Still, from the very first, 
perhaps the most passionate devotion of his heart had been given to 
his son, his first-born ; and Noel Bevan in his winning boyhood, his 
ardent, eager early manhood, was one of whom any father might 
indeed have justly hoped to be increasingly proud. 

Yet there was some inherent weakness of character in the brilliant, 
versatile, handsome lad, which in the very commencement of his 
college days began to show itself. At once, in spite of all his careful 
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training, he gravitated towards an extravagant and reckless sct, was 
mixed up in every folly and idle piece of mischief that came in his 
way, and in spite of his marked and unusual talents, he let less able 
and more industrious men pass him easily in the race. 

A grim and dreary phantom of dread began to haunt the father 
and mother’s heart, though they strove to hide it from each other. 
He was young; he had that fatal gift of fascination which drew others 
to him, and turned his brain with a sense of his own power; his eyes 
would open to the truth by-and-by. He was so affectionate, so easily 
led, the poor mother sighed. Surely when the first fever of youthful 
vanity was over, duty and righteousness would once more have the 
same dominion over him that they seemed to have in the days of his 
boyish enthusiasm. 

And happily for her, before the last fragment of hope was shattered, 
Mrs. Bevan was suddenly called to her rest—taken, surely, away from 
the evil to come, for it was in the very hour of their bereavement 
that the fierce storm of trouble broke over that quiet household. 

News came that Noel Bevan had left the University in disgrace, 
and fled no one knew whither. Stories of reckless extravagance and 
self-indulgence were whispered on every side ; debts came pouring in ; 
and as a last and crowning bitterness the unhappy father discovered 
that the money which he had scraped together with so much difficulty 
and given to his son only a month before, on his earnest promise of 
amendment, to pay off his creditors, had been diverted from this 
and used in a moment of terror and desperation in the discharge 
of a so-called debt of honour, but which seemed to the upright, 
unworldly man scarcely less dishonourable than the means taken to 
efface it. 

It had cost him much of toil and self-denial to get the sum which 
had thus only served to be flung into a hideous and unforseen gulf. 
More than this, he had told his son that to do it he had crippled 
himself for some time to come; that to aid him he was robbing his 
innocent daughters of money that might fairly have been set aside for 
them andthe young man had listened with a troubled downcast brow, 
while his father felt all the more hopeful that his promises had been 
made with unusual hesitancy and in evident distress of mind. 

And yet it had all ended in the same old way ! 

A short despairing note written on the eve of his flight brought a 
tardy confession of what he had done in the effort to escape from the 
network of difficulties and shame in which he found himself involved. 

“‘T have robbed you,” the lad wrote ; “but it is for the last time. 
I have received, truly, ‘the portion that falleth to me’ in all its misery. 
Let my sisters take my place to you in everything, and put out the 
memory of your worthless son from your life for ever. I shall never 
come back to trouble you any more.” 

So sudden and unexpected had been Mrs. Bevan’s death, and so 
rapid Noel’s departure, that the news that might have stopped his 
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miserable flight never reached him. That his going was premeditated 
to some extent was evident from the care which had been taken to 
elude discovery. He had passed out into silence as completely and 
unsearchably as though he had gone out of life itself, and from that 
day no word or token had been given to show whether the young 
man with his wasted past, and wrecked and blighted future, still had 
any part or lot in the common life of men. 

That night’s work left Alban Bevan a broken and prematurely aged 
man, although no one ever heard him utter a word of reproach save 
that first exceeding bitter cry, “‘ Thank God his mother is dead !” 

Patiently he took up the miserable legacy of debt his son had left 
him, and sternly set his face to the task of discharging liabilities which 
told their own tale of selfishness and wrong-doing, and which made the 
very bread he ate bitter to him as long as they remained unpaid. The 
self-condemning letter, with its miserable secret of a betrayal of trust 
that made the father’s heart ache with perhaps the sharpest pang of 
all, was dropped that very night with a trembling hand into the safe 
keeping of the fire, and hidden out of sight as far as the world was 
concerned ; and life went on again in the old way, though it seemed 
to him that the sun had set for ever. 

The slow softening processes of years, the love of his other 
children, might have done much to comfort the stricken and bereaved 
man, but trouble followed hard on trouble. The three years that 
ensued on his wife’s death and Noel’s disappearance saw one young 
daughter taken from him by fever, while her sister, who had married 
and gone abroad on the very eve of the crisis, was laid with her baby 
in a far-off Indian grave. ‘Then came the offer of this country living, 
which he accepted, feeling himself unequal to the work which had 
once been the salt of life to him, and with an intense longing, like 
that of some wounded creature, to escape even from friendly and 
compassionate eyes and hide himself and his sorrows in the midst of 
the welcome indifference of strangers. It seemed a long, long time 
to look back upon, and there was but little to look forward to as far 
as this world was concerned. 

The scent of the roses and sweetbrier came up through the open 
windows, and the moonlight revealed with cameo-like distinctness 
the delicately chiselled features furrowed with age and trouble, and 
brought out every line of the bent figure, resting in that strange 
quiescence of hand and limb which draws so marked a contrast 
between the young and eager toiler, and one whose warfare is almost 
accomplished. 

Now and again the voice of old Deborah, who had followed her 
master into a voluntary exile, might be heard laying down some 
household law to her young subordinate, or the faithful rough- 
haired dog, growing old too, stirred uneasily in his sleep, his shaggy 
head pillowed on the rector’s outstretched foot. Otherwise there was 
nothing to cheer or break the long-continued reverie. 
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To-night, of all nights, the ghosts of the past were especially active. 

Just seventeen years ago—seventeen years of agonised waiting and 
unbroken silence—a gulf of silence, whose dark void it seemed at 
times as if even the joys of heaven could not fill. Through all this 
weary period he had hoped and prayed, had longed and yearned, for 
some voice to speak with certainty, and tell him somewhat of his 
erring son; almost any news it seemed to him would be more 
endurable than this dull, blank nothingness, which appeared to have 
swallowed up every trace of his existence. Was he still struggling, 
and falling—still treading the hard and dreary way of transgression ? 
Had he gone down into the silence of the grave in his ruined youth ? 
Could there be any place in earth or heaven where he could be 
beyond the reach of his father’s love, his father’s prayers? Had he 
repented—going softly all his days by reason of that blotted past? 
Was he sick or sorry—a man with no abiding city, an outcast with no 
home, perchance no place to lay that guilty shining head. 

There had been passages in the short frenzied life from which the 
elder man shrank still with a bewildered horror. Too inherently 
true himself, he extenuated nothing, softened nothing; only he 
gathered up the dreary record of the past, and the almost more feared- 
for blank that surrounded the years that lay between, and carried it 
all, where throughout his life he had carried the sins and sorrows of 
himself and others, to Him whose knowledge of all things is as 
boundless as His love. 

Yet though there came no sign out of the darkness, and hope 
flickered and almost died away, there grew with strange inconsistency in 
his troubled heart an ever-increasing yearning, that seemed at times as 
if it must have a realisation, to look once more on that idolised face. 
And it was this that added such a special terror to the thought 
of his rapidly increasing blindness. 

“If he does not come soon, very soon,” he sighed to himself, “I 
shall not be able to see him when he comes.” 

Turning slightly, he opened a drawer in the table beside him, and 
taking out a small miniature case gazed long and carnestly with his 
strained and painful vision at the portrait within. A little while 
longer and even this poor comfort would be gone from him, but now 
the brave boyish face looked at him out of the narrow frame with the 
old frank smile it wore before selfishness and disillusionment had 
marred and dimmed its beauty. The rector studied it in silence, and 
then he laid his head down upon his arm, and there rang through the 
dusky room an exceeding bitter cry, wrung of old from another broken- 
hearted father—‘‘ Oh, Absalom, my son, my son!” 

He could not tell whether moments or hours had passed before he 
was startled by the sense of the presence of some one in the room. 
Hasty steps came towards him, eager hands grasped his, some one 
was standing, nay, kneeling beside him; a tired, travel-worn man 
with fair disordered hair, and blue eyes whose troubled depths 
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bore an indescribable likeness to those of the pictured face. The 
room seemed reeling round him, the air was stifling, and the dark- 
ness grew unendurable; yet surely on his failing senses broke those 
marvellous words : 

“ Father, forgive me ; though I am not worthy to be called your son!” 


II. 


Wuen Noel Bevan fied, as it were, from his father’s house and 
from his own country, a fugitive, not so much from possible human 
justice, as driven by the pitiless stings of a conscience which had 
not even yet been altogether stifled, the only wish he was keenly 
conscious of was to disappear for ever from the knowledge of all who 
knew him. 

The force of early training and associations was still sufficiently 
strong with him in his better moments to make him loathe the self 
he was becoming, though he was too weak of will to extricate himself 
from the difficulties with which he was surrounded. To cut himself 
off from all who had loved and borne with him, and to whom the 
sight of him now could only bring an added misery, seemed the one 
reparation possible. As to his own spoilt life, it mattered but little 
to him where or how quickly it was spent, so long as it could be 
hidden out of sight of those eyes to which he had brought so many 
easeless tears. ‘The mere thought of the grief at home was intoler- 
able to him. Hitherto he had been absorbed in self, and it was 
not strange that even still self was paramount—what he could 
not bear—although it disguised its real aspect under the specious 
pretence of ridding all he loved of his presence for ever. The 
news of his mother’s death did at last reach him, but grieve as he 
might, it seemed but to set an additional barrier against any fleeting 
wish to return. 

When he first cut himself adrift from all the old landmarks, he 
had gone straight to America, and there he had shifted about from 
place to place earning a precarious living, now as an actor, now as a 
writer, wherever there seemed an opening for his many-sided talents. 

But he was too restless and unhappy to stay long anywhere. 
Though under an assumed name, he was always haunted by a dread 
of meeting some one who would recognise him, and this fear made 
him shun the great cities where he might have found ample scope 
and opportunities and prefer to wander aimlessly from one small town 
to another, finding himself often in strange scenes, and amid strange 
and doubtful company. Yet, wherever he went, no matter how hard 
he strove to drown the memories of the past, in pleasure, or excite- 
ment, or work, as the mood might take him, he carried everywhere 
with him a heart but ill at ease. In spite of his youth the spring of 
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life seemed broken in him, and its dreary hopelessness was a con- 
tinual oppression. He was still sufficiently his father’s son to be 
unable to forget, to have hours of wild and despairing longing to 
redeem those wasted years, but the very intensity of his feelings 
seemed for a time only to make him fling himself anew into any 
passing excitement or folly. 

At last one year when he was staying for a while in a tiny, strug- 
gling, half-built settlement in the far west, he fell a victim to a sharp 
attack of fever brought on partly by the unsanitary conditions of the 
badly planned bran-new town, partly by reason of the unhealthy 
climate aggravated by a long season of drought. 

For weeks he lay between life and death, nursed with rough yet 
not unskilful kindness by the burly settler with whom he was lodging, 
and a young sister, who had followed her brother’s fallen fortunes and 
made her home with him in this desolate little place. 

During those days when his fate still hung in the balance, and the 
scarcely less terrible ones when the tide had turned and he was 
forced to begin the dreary struggle back to health, Noel Bevan was 
at last to stand face to face with himself. The near approach of 
death stripped away from his past life all those disguises and conceal- 
ments with which he was wont to blind his eyes, and compelled him 
to see it in all its grim reality. Yet, mercifully for him, with self- 
knowledge came the grace of healing repentance, which enabled him 
to take up the burden of life again with a new patience and courage. 
“The years that the locust hath eaten,” they, alas! were gone indeed, 
but still there was something left, even if it were only an eleventh 
hour, and while that remained he could at least work. 

And work seemed there, ready to his hand, for he was barely well 
himself before the sturdy farmer sickened and died, leaving his 
defenceless young sister all alone in the world. 

A sudden instinct of chivalrous pity made the young man offer all 
he had to give, his name and protection, to the poor girl thus left 
with hardly a friend but himself in this rough semi-civilised community. 
It was a strange yet not unhappy marriage, for although the young 
wife was beneath her husband in education and rank, though she 
was too simple to be in any sense a companion to him, yet she loved 
him with a mute admiring devotion, which called forth on his part a 
certain tenderness with which her humble soul was amply satisfied. 

It was perhaps the most unselfish thing he had ever done, and as 
such it brought a blessing with it. 

The passage of years might indeed have emphasised and increased 
the incongruities and difficulties of his lot, but his married life was 
only just long enough for him to realise, with a strange and humbling 
sense of wonder, that it had been given to him to make one human 
creature supremely happy. His wife but lived to put his little 
daughter into his arms, and then slipped gently out of the world, 
gazing to the last with eyes of unfailing love on the man whom she 
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had so idealised, but who knew himself unworthy of that wealth of 
affection given so freely and without stint. 

Her death, nevertheless, left him very lonely, and broke up the 
first semblance of a home which he had had for years; and he 
mourned for her all the more sadly that he had had so little to give 
her, only an alloy of affection and forbearance, which she in her 
simple generous faith had treasured as if it were gold. 

All his thoughts and hopes now centred round the child to whom 
he was called to be both father and mother, and towards whom his 
heart turned with a passionate intensity of which he had never dreamt 
himself capable. For her sake he gave up the rough unsettled life he 
had been leading and made a fresh home in one of the large towns. He 
was fortunate in finding congenial work, and there he spent the only 
peaceful years he had known from his boyhood ; his whole nature 
was wrapped up in the little creature now growing and developing 
into winsome loving childhood, and daily startling him with some of 
those mysterious touches of family likeness which, in spite of himself, 
brought back memories he had long striven to forget. 

For during all this time he had shrunk with an indefinable dread 
from breaking the silence of the past. What good could it do now, 
he argued ; surely he was forgotten “like a dead man out of mind,” 
why should he disturb with jarring recollections the hardly gained 
peace of those at home? True, he had repented ; true, he was a 
different man ; yet was it likely after all that had come and gone that 
any one would believe either in the repentance or the difference ? 
Surely it was better they should think of him as dead, for death is 
like charity and covers a multitude of sins. 

Little Monica was nearly seven years old when there came to 
Noel in the course of his business one of those “‘ chance ” encounters, 
as we call them, one of those seemingly trivial incidents on which the 
issues of a life sometimes hang. 

He made the acquaintance of a young Englishman, newly landed 
in America and very keenly in touch with the old country, where he 
had taken the precaution to leave his heart behind him in very safe 
keeping. The two became friends as far as the elder man’s reserve 
permitted any one to set up an intimacy. Geoffry Hampden, on the 
other hand, was eminently sociable, and just now his thoughts were 
very full of a certain country village where the girl for whom he was 
working so hard was awaiting the happy time when she could come 
out and join him. 

One night as he sat smoking, he began talking over some of the 
people he had met during the visits which had been so eventful for 
him, and Noel’s attention was arrested by something he was saying 
about the white-haired old rector, who had evidently made a strong 
impression on the light-hearted young fellow. He had gone through 
seas of trouble, so people said. Bevan his name was, and his only 
son—a graceless scamp—had disappeared years ago no one knew 
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where. His wife and daughters had died too, and he was left all 
alone. “Eleanor and I used to go and see him sometimes,” he 
added, “and I don’t think I ever sawa more pathetic sight than that 
man, once famous, they say, and sought after, now left stranded in a 
little obscure village, old, and nearly, if not quite blind.” 

“Blind!” exclaimed the other, with a sharp cry as of pain. “ Are 
you sure that he was blind?” And then, without waiting for an 
answer, he sprang up and went suddenly away, leaving his companion 
reduced to the verge of despair as to what he could have said to have 
so disturbed his new friend. A hurried note, signed “ Noel Bevan,” 
solved the mystery for him; and, ere another week had gone by, the 
man to whom he had come with so strange a message had taken his 
little daughter with him and gone home. 


III. 


SURELY it is a proof that happiness is one of the eternal factors of 
life that joy, no matter how overwhelming, or intense, or sudden, 
rarely, if ever, kills. 

When the rector painfully struggled his way back to consciousness, 
it was to find that the vision was no phantom of his weary brain, ‘no 
trick of a distorted memory, but that his son, his “very son,” had 
come back to him, and all those cruel years of waiting had vanished 
in 2 moment in the gladness of a granted prayer. 

What did it matter, in this first hour of exaltation, that the bright- 
faced lad had indeed gone for ever, changed into a grave, reserved 
man, still young enough in years, but bearing about him the inefface- 
able marks of the past. There was a look of steadfastness here that 
the boy’s face had never known, there were lines of suffering and 
endurance lacking in the smooth, untried brightness of youth; and 
as the old man struggled from the couch on which they had laid him, 
and stretched out his hands with the old instinct of blessing over the 
bent head, the eyes once so hard and cold were blinded with a rush 
of tears. Many and many had been shed for him, but in all their 
anguish they had not been as bitter as those which dimmed the man’s 
gaze as he realised the havoc that his reckless deeds had wrought. 

Suddenly he sprang to his feet, and, gently freeing himself, went 
out of the room, returning hastily with his little daughter, whom he 
had confided to old Deborah’s care. They had taken the child’s 
bonnet off, and the pretty, delicate face nestled half asleep against 
her father’s shoulder, a mass of soft fair hair tumbling in wild 
disorder over his rough coat-sleeve. The younger man stooped and 
laid his burden in his father’s arms, saying with wistful entreaty : 

“She is my one treasure. If you will keep her, she will comfort 
you for all. She is yours by right. And I, now that I know you 
have forgiven me—I will go back to my work.” 
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The child, half aroused, startled yet not alarmed at the gentle old 
face bending over her, clung sleepy yet confident to the new protector, 
but all the while holding fast to her father’s hand. She was so very 
tired, poor little traveller! She could not wake, and, so long as her 
father was beside her, all must be well. ‘Then the rector laid his 
trembling fingers on his son’s arm with a nervous, eager grasp, as if 
he feared he would vanish away as mysteriously and suddenly as he 
came, while in his turn he entreated : 

“‘See—she wants us both! Noel, you will not go away again and 
break her heart and mine?” 

There are passages in human lives too marvellous, too complex, 
and too sacred for any observer, however reverent, to record. It is 
enough to know, surely, that gladness and hope came back on that 
still summer night to the old rectory, and the long years of waiting 
found their fulfilment at last. 

It was a nine days’ wonder in the tiny hamlet when the rector 
made his first appearance, leaning proudly on the arm of his fair- 
haired son, of whose existence scarcely any one had heard, and with 
a strange little grand-daughter clinging to his hand. Arnold Scott, 
the curate, as he saw the change in the face once so sad, ahd the 
unwonted sound of a cheery laugh struck upon his ear, took himself 
somewhat to task that he had not done more to brighten a loneliness 
evidently unnatural, and realised the opportunity for a kind act, as, 
alas ! so many of us do, just when the necessity for it was gone. The 
village people said it was all “just like a book,” and the gentry 
remembered certain old rumours not exactly of a complimentary 
nature to the grave, handsome man who settled so quietly and, as it 
seemed, so easily in their midst. But to Noel Bevan their doubts or 
approval were of little moment. All his energies were absorbed 
in smoothing as best he might that twilight way, still perchance 
to merge into deeper darkness, ere it passed on into everlasting 
light. 

For the rector himself the keenest pang was over. He had lived 
to gain his heart’s desire, and even if the shadow fall in all its 
intensity, the child Monica, in her joyous brightness, would make 
light enough for those blind eyes. The story had come to its 
perfected conclusion, beyond all touch of cloud or disappointment. 
He had found that which was lost; the son that was dead was alive 
again, bringing back all the treasure of love and gladness and 
confidence which seemed to have died with him. 

The old divine types and histories, ‘written for our learning,” are 
for ever repeating themselves in our midst, for human nature, in its 
fundamental characteristics, is the same to-day as it was in the long 
centuries ago. Still, as of yore, is Joseph sold by his brethren into 
Egypt, and Lazarus lies at the gate of Dives. Still too often does 
the rich young man go away sorrowful, and still, in God’s mercy, 
from many a far country does the prodigal at last come home. 
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CHAPTER V. 


{? was midnight when the young knight once more opened his eyes. 

For all these hours the strong asphyxia of semi-suffocation and per- 
haps some malarial emanations from the cruel marsh had kept him in 
the dream-world between life and death. But vigorous life conquered, 
and with a strange oppression on his chest, more like the strangulation 
of nightmare than aught else, Ralph opened his eyes and raised his 
head. 

He was lying on soft pillows in a great four-post bed, in the 
guest-chamber of Annora Miles’ house. The room was full of 
light, and figures were gathered round him, watching with anxious 
faces for his return to consciousness. One was kneeling by him, 
forcing a few drops of some hot cordial between his clenched teeth, 
a curious-looking figure, a man with the clear-cut typical face of 
an ecclesiastic, with a mouth set like iron, and tender eyes. He was 
clad in the rough leather jerkin and long worsted hose of the peasants, 
and was covered with mud, half dried, from head to foot. He it was, 
Father Johnstone, who had saved Ralph’s life. 

He had laid the long poles of the punts side by side, and while 
Nell and two or three of the peasants threw all their weight on one 
end, he had crawled out to the fast disappearing figure of the young 
knight, now only held up by the cord round his arm, which, as his 
full weight hung on it, was cut almost to the bone. 

Unable to trust a double weight on so frail a bridge, he contrived, 
with marvellous dexterity and strength, to get the noose round Ralph’s 
neck and under his arms, and then slowly retreating backwards he 
joined his strength to the fearful strain with which they drew him 
into safety. 

Now as the dark eyes opened, and a look of wondering, questioning 
consciousness came into them, a light hand was laid on the shoulder 
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of the priest, and a whispered caution, which, low as it was, reached 
the dim hearing of the young knight. 

“He returns to life—he is safe and will soon be well. Leave us 
now, father. Go, I beseech you!” 

Then like the shifting scenes of phantasmagoria the dark face of 
the priest vanished, and in its place came that heavenly one that 
once more shone on him as the face of an angel—and the far-away 
voice said softly : 

“He is better now. See, mother, the fearful oppression is gone, 
he breathes freely.” 

Annora came forward and knelt down beside him. “ Drink this,” 
she said, putting some bitter herb-decoction between his lips, “ you 
will soon be well now, young sir.” 

The herb-decoction brought soothing to the labouring chest, and 
he closed his eyes. The gentle figures moved round him for a while, 
bathing the aching wound in his arm caused by the strain of the 
ropes, and then after awhile, a deep sleep came over him. 

Nell stole away to bed, and Annora sat by him through the long 
dark hours of the night, watching and tending him as his own mother 
would have done. 

When Ralph awoke finally, he was alone. The sun was high in 
the heavens and gaily shining through the mullioned windows. There 
was a cheerful clatter of preparation for breakfast heard outside, and 
old Rachel came into his room with a cheery “ good-morrow,” and 
a bowl of smoking porridge. 

Ralph raised himself from his pillows and sat up. He still breathed 
heavily and with some effort, and he was astonished at the feeling of 
weight and stiffness in his wrenched limbs; but after eating the hot 
and tempting porridge with returning appetite, he rose and with the 
old woman’s help resumed the garments she had carefully cleansed 
and brushed for him. The house was able to supply him with a shirt 
of stout coarse linen to replace his own torn holland and lace, and 
worsted hose woven for charity by its gentle mistresses. Old Rachel 
brought him a short woollen cloak of stout grey cloth, and with this 
worn over one shoulder in lieu of a tunic, the handsome young knight 
looked the more interesting for the colourless cheeks and stiff 
movements which betrayed how much he had suffered. 

He was obliged to accept some help from old Rachel as he took 
his way to the hall, but movement unstiffened his limbs and once 
at the door he made a strong effort to walk as usual. 

Mistress Annora was busy in her laboratory, but Nell sat by the 
fire spinning, and when Ralph came in she put aside the wheel and 
came up to him eagerly. ‘You are better, sir? You feel no evil 
effects ?” she said. 

He raised her hand to his lips with a fervour which brought the 
rosy colour flushing in her lovely face. 

“T owe it all to you, my guardian angel,” he cried. “To 
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you I owe my life. How can I thank you, save by that life’s 
devotion ?” 

She sat down to her spinning-wheel, signing to him to seat 
himself in the arm-chair. ‘You are still weak,” she said gently. 
** Sit down and we will talk.” 

He was glad to sink down wearily, and the great grey cat came 
purring about his knees. 

‘See, Ombra takes you for a friend,” said Nell gaily. ‘We call 
her Ombra, for she flits so silently, and is of so soft and shadowy 
a colour. And now tell me, sir, how came you in so dire a plight ? 
We are very far off the usual track, and sportsmen come seldom 
so far, owing to the evil reputation of the marsh.” 

Gently and quietly as his still laboured breathing permitted, Ralph 
Stourton told her the history of his day, of the manner in which he 
had lost his way, of the strange distress of his good bay horse to 
which he had given so little heed at the time. 

“Those pampered beasts lose instinct; one less civilised would 
have guided you safe through the forest and known where it would 
be perilous to tread,” said Nell. ‘“ What did you do with him? 
We did not see him.” 

A |sharp shudder ran through Ralph, and in a low voice he told 
of the end of the unhappy horse. “I marvel that you did not hear 
the terrible cry that my poor Sultan gave in his death-agony,” he 
said. 

“We had but arrived the very instant that your shout reached our 
ears, by the blessing of God,” said Nell sorrowfully. “And I am 
glad, for we could not have saved the poor beast. Alas! how terrible 
it must have been for you! There is no trial to my mind so great 
as to witness suffering for which there is no remedy.” 

“Tell me,” said Ralph, willing to change the subject, “who was 
your companion? Last night when I opened my eyes, I thought I 
saw a face bending over me that I had seen when I was but a 
child, a dark, stern face but very gentle withal.” 

**- You were scarce conscious,” said Nell, stooping down to disen- 
tangle her flax. 

“Yet I thought I heard you call him father! If he is indeed 
your father, and he saved my life, I beg to see him and thank him 
from my heart.” 

“* My father hath been dead many long years. I have no remem- 
brance of him,” said Nell. ‘And remember the bog-spirits play 
strange tricks, and they bewilder the brain.” 

Ralph smiled. 

“The bog-spirits had no hand in this,” he said. ‘“ Neither 
was I dreaming. I should know the man again, and I will not 
cease seeking till I find him, for it is a necessity to me to express my 
gratitude.” 

Nell looked up with troubled eyes. To her great relief she saw 
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her mother standing in the door, and knew that she had heard and 
would take the answer on herself. 

Annora came forward. 

“Young sir,” she said, “I think I am right in judging from your 
likeness to Sir Michael Stourton as he used to be, that you are 
his son ?” 

Ralph had risen to his feet; he bowed low. 

“You are right, madam,” he said. ‘“ And my father himself will 
come hither and thank you for having done so much for me.” 

““Nay, I need no thanks,” she said. “I know I must be 
right; and as you are an only child and doubtless very precious, 
I bethought me that there would be great trouble and perplexity at 
the castle.” 

** My poor father,” cried Ralph starting. “It is true.” 

“Therefore at break of day this morning I sent a message by a 
trustworthy hand to tell him where you were, and that your injuries 
were slight, and I undertook your cure.” 

“T could not go home to-day,” said Ralph boyishly, and his glance 
fell on Nell with glowing admiration of her strange beauty. Annora 
saw it not, her pale fingers were busily employed in reducing carefully 
some aromatic herb with a pungent scent into brown powder. 

“T cannot tell you how grateful I am for your kindness and your 
thought for my father and my mother,” he said. ‘“ But indeed my 
father will come hither himself.” 

“‘ Nay,” said Annora with a curious wistful smile on her pale lips. 
** He will be satisfied with what I wrote; he will not come.” 

“Will you then, dear madam, tell me who it was who saved my 
life? I think I saw the face once in early childhood, and I should 
know it again among a thousand. I will not rest until I find him.” 

“Did you ever hear your father speak of Father Johnstone?” she 
said. 

Nell started and looked inqguiringly at her mother. 

Annora nodded slightly. “Fear not, my child. Secrecy where a 
man of honour is concerned and a Stourton would be misplaced and 
a folly.” 

Nell looked up at Ralph, and in her large grey eyes shone a look 
of utter trustfulness that went to his heart. ‘“‘ We may trust you, sir?” 
she said softly. ‘‘ My instinct did not err. We may trust you even 
with our secrets on which hang life and death.” 

The young knight looked very grave. They lived in troubled 
times. ‘‘ You may trust me,” he said turning to Annora. “But I 
am belted knight and the king’s servant. You yourself must judge 
whether it were not better to tell me no more ?” 

‘You are wiser than your years, fair sir,” said Annora, and a look 
of bitterness crossed her face. “Now come with me to my own 
room and let me see and dress again the wound in your arm. It was 
sorely torn, and you must suffer.” 
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He rose and followed her, for it was true that the bruised and 
lacerated flesh throbbed and ached, and the relief of the cool oint- 
ment and bandages she applied was very great. Annora would 
willingly have made the young knight rest all day, but to that he 
would not yield. A great curiosity was on him to see something of 
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the country which lay round the house, 
and with a playful coaxing to which she 
was altogether unaccustomed he obtained 
leave from .his hostess to go out in the 
punt with Nell. 

It was a day of fitful sunshine and grey 
cloud, very still and cold, and Ralph 
kissed Annora’s hand as she came down 
the steps to see them off and herself 
folded the great sheep-skin lined cloak 
about her patient. 

| At first it seemed to him strange and 

' unnatural that he should lie back, idle 
and languid, giving no help, while Nell propelled the long flat boat 
through weeds and water ; but when all entreaties and remonstrances 
were over and discarded, he consented to the unwonted position, and 
gave himself up to the pleasure of. watching the wonderful grace and 
dexterity of every movement of-fair Nell. Presently she stopped to 
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point out the weird beauty of the scene. The long gleaming levels 
of white water deepening into brown and purple hues under the rank 
growth of water plantain and tall reeds. She pointed to the delicate 
loveliness of the coral-like branches of a long clump of dogwood, the 
reflection of which lay rosy in the shadowy water. 

Overhead passed a long flight of wild ducks, winging their way 
over the mere, and vanishing in the blue distance. 

Nell crushed the sweet-scented rush in her fingers that he might 
smell its aromatic perfume, and she pointed out her favourite spots, the 
place where, in summer, the carpet of white water-lilies grew, and the 
bright-eyed frogs chanted a chorus which made the mere resound 
through the live-long night ; and again the half acre of open water, 
walled in by twin-islands, which was a famous nursery where wistful 
baby-moorfowl were bred, and little dab-chicks played hide-and-seek 
in the gay spring-time. 

“Ah, you who live far inland little know the beauties and the 
glories of this water-world of mine!” she cried, standing before him, 
leaning on the long pole, her slender figure dark against the gleam of 
background. 

“You love it well?” he said, smiling. 

“T love it? Yes, I love it.” 

“Yet is it a wild and lonely life for a young maiden so fair and so 
young as you are. Do you never think of the gay world yonder, 
beyond that wall of forest? Where there is sunshine and dancing, 
and gay colours of blue and green, and rosy dress, and fine horses 
and dogs, and the sounding hunting-horns. And there young maids 
like yourself do bask in the love and homage of their lovers.” 

Nell laughed gaily. ‘Of what avail to think of it?” she said, 
“seeing that my lot is cast here. I, too, have my companions and 
friends. Would you like to see them?” 

He nodded. 

Nell pushed the boat rapidly forward, and drove her up to a long 
strip of islet, on which stood a twisted, gnarled old willow-tree. 

“Sit where you are, and do not move hand or foot,” she cried, 
leaping from the boat. He lay back, wondering what would happen. 
He saw her go up to the willow-tree and there pause and lift her 
white arms high above her head, while from her lips came a soft, 
musical call such as he had never before heard. He held his breath, 
for, at the call, from bush and reeds and air the wild birds came. 
Fair pigeons with opal-shining wings perched on her outstretched 
hands, wild-eyed timorous water-fowl crept to her feet. From the 
distance a swift rushing through the water came, and the swan-king, 
with his great wings high above his head, and his slender neck erect, 
swept forward, bringing his harem with him, to pay homage to their 
queen. 

But the swan-king’s bright eyes caught sight of the punt and the 
unknown, motionless figure therein, and forthwith he broke into a 
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furious hiss, and, wheeling his train of wives, dashed through the 
water so fast and fiercely that it eddied in wide, undulating curves 
up to Ralph’s feet. 

He sat motionless. It was a superstitious age, and there was 
something so strange and unnatural in the sight before him, that a 
cold shiver ran down his spine, and a momentary question crossed 
his brain whether he was awake or dreaming. It passed quickly, 
for the hiss of the rushing swans had given alarm, and in one second 
there was a whirl of many wings, a splash of water-fowl re-plunging 
into their native element, and looking up he beheld Nell standing 
laughing on the bank, and pointing to the boat which had broken 
loose and floated a few feet from the islet bank. 

“!Ralph passed his hand quickly over his brow to disperse the 
shadows, the eerie dread of what seemed to him the supernatural. 
Then her voice recalled him to himself. 

* Do not allow yourself to float too far out of reach,” she cried. 
**One touch of the pole will bring you back.” 

He started and seized the pole. With an altogether unnecessary 
exertion of strength he propelled the punt back so that Nell could 
leap lightly in. 

“These are my playfellows,” she said, “and see, this is my 
favourite of them all.” From beneath the boat-cloak behind her she 
drew out the great shadowy cat Ombra. But the cat hated her bird- 
friends, and when it leaped on to its mistress’s shoulder, its back was 
arched, the fur bristling, the ears laid flat back, and the mouth wide 
open with that hideous fury which makes an angry cat one of the most 
savage sights on earth. 

But Ralph was leaning stiffly back and was very pale. A feeling 
of horror was upon him; a vague remembrance of idle talk breathed 
low on winter evenings about unholy doings and sights and sounds in 
the wild precincts of Kettering Mere. His brain reeled. 

Suddenly Nell pushed Ombra away and came swiftly to him, 
kneeling by his side. 

“What ails you?” she said, and her voice was all sweet womanly 
tenderness, so sweet, so tender, that it stirred the depths of a heart 
that had as yet known no love. 

“It is nothing,” he said, “ nothing.” 

But Nell was well taught in her mother’s school of simple leech- 
craft, and it needed but a glance to show that the exertion with the 
long pole had displaced the bandage, and the blood was soaking 
through the linen sleeve. 

With dexterous fingers she bound it up anew, and safely. 

““ Now will we at once go home,” she said. “My mother was 
right, and we have suffered for our wilfulness.” 

He nodded, smiling, but without speech; for the renewed loss of 
blood had made him quiet and dreamy. 

When Annora saw him, she sent him quickly to his bed again, 
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where he lay thinking thoughts half weird, half beautiful, and so 
dreamy that ere long he was fast-bound in profound sleep, little 
knowing that in the grey stone chapel, within a few paces of his bed, 
the little body of the persecuted Church were gathered together in 
secret worship, and Father Johnstone celebrated Mass. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE days passed swiftly, and a week flitted by almost unperceived by 
the young knight, who became more and more unwilling to depart. 
Ralph’s wounded arm had proved more seriously hurt than he had 
suspected, and he had perhaps made the most of the pain and fever 
that it caused him in order to prolong his stay. 

Annora, absorbed in her own deep narrow devotion, saw not that, 
as the days went by, the exquisite beauty and innocence of her young 
daughter stole away the young man’s heart. 

Owing to the close intimacy of the solitary life at Kettering Mere, 
this love became rapidly an all-absorbing devotion—a devotion very 
strong, for it had to contend with all the force of life-long convention- 
alities. Ralph did not easily abandon the whole traditions of his 
bringing-up, but he made excuses for himself, telling himself that one 
so beautiful, so gentle and so loving, would soon adjust her ways to 
suit the new world to which he would take her; would resign her 
wild freedom willingly for love of him, and that it would be as casy 
to conventionalise her spirit as to braid and confine the wild silver 
cloud of her hair with silk and gold. 

** And to-morrow you must go, beloved? To-morrow?” 

Ralph Stourton knelt by Nell’s spinning-wheel and looked up into 
her grey eyes. 

“The message brought by your mother’s messenger to-day was 
imperious, sweetheart,” said he. ‘They have need of me, and I have 
been here eight days.” 

“Fight days! So short a time ?” 

‘“‘ Has the time, then, seemed so long?” he said smiling. ‘“ Has it 
dragged heavily ?” 

“It has been to me a life-time, so full, so radiant, that all the 
years before seem to have passed in a day.” 

** And yet your mother knows nothing of our love.” 

“You will tell her, Ralph?” 

““ Yes—this very day. It seems strange to me that she should not 
have seen or even suspected how it must needs be. We have not 
been secret, Nell,” 

**T have but a small place in my mother’s thoughts,” said Nell 
thoughtfully. “It is easy to understand. Now that you know all 
our secrets, and that we are followers of the old persecuted faith, you 
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can better understand how my mother has devoted all, her whole life, 
her fortune and myself, her only child, to one end only. Yes, and 
her holy self-devotion is such, that to be evil-spoken of, in that outer 
world to which you belong, is her glory, not her shame.” 

He shuddered. 

“Vet, do you yourself know nought of what th ey say?” he asked. 

‘** What should they say ?” she returned, look ing anxiously into his 
face. “I fancy that my mother’s skill as a herb-doctress is fairly 
well known ; and even if it is whispered that many people come and 
go here secretly, her healing-power might well be said to account 
for that.” 

“Your mother herself has thrown such mystery and glamour.” 

“Master Ambrose Kirby blamed her sorely for that,” said Nell 
thoughtfully. 

“Master Ambrose Kirby! What do you know of him ?” 

“He is kind and good to us. He was belated here one stormy 
night not long ago, and then I know my mother used some means to 
account mysteriously for lights and sounds he saw and heard. He 
chided us well,” she added smiling, “and even made strong objection 
to my mode of life, and even to my dress.” 

Ralph frowned heavily. “The presumptuous knave!” he cried. 

She laughed. ‘Can you imagine me, Ralph,” she said, “in the 
prim burgher dress he deems so suitable, with all my long hair dis- 
creetly hidden away under a hot stuffy coif? Ah! I cannot breathe 
when I think of it!” 

“And yet,” said Ralph slowly, “it is not good to be evil-spoken 
of, and when folks say that my Nell looks like the wild spirit of the 
Mere, it may lead to worse.” 

“And he cannot bear my Ombra,” she went on, caressing her 
favourite. 

“Nell,” said her young lover with some hesitation, “though we 
may despise the ways of the world, yet is the world too strong for us, 
and men do not love that which is strange and unaccountable.” 

* T care not what others may say, so that thou art satisfied with me! ” 

“ But I myself, I care for what men say. I should not like it to be 
said that my chosen bride was a mark for gossip and evil-speaking.” 

“ Ah, but then you live in the great world and are one of them ; 
whilst I, in this shut-in-water-kingdom am hidden and sheltered.” 

“ But, Nell, my own sweet life, the time will come when ‘you too 
must come out into the great world with me, must be admired, loved 
and adopted by my dear father and my sweet lady mother, and 
taught by her to be altogether one of us.” 

She hid her face on his shoulder. “Iam not worthy,” she said. 
“ Better perhaps it were for both of us if you did go back alone to 
their own bright home, and leave me to my playmates in the 
Mere, and the blessings of the sick folks whom my mother and I 
do heal?” 
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** And you also possess this healing-power ?” 

“Ta” 

A strange distaste came over him. This power of healing outside 
the conventional faculty was looked upon as a dangerous thing, and 
though thoroughly believed in and resorted to by many, yet a suspicion 
of the black art clung to it, and Ralph Stourton shrewdly suspected that 
Annora Miles played on the superstitions of her patients, seasoning 
her herb mixtures and salves with charms and incantations so as to 
establish a fear of unholy dealings strong enough to scare away all 
visitors not in her confidence, in order to preserve the secrecy of the 
Papist gatherings in her house. 

Although Ralph knew the faith of those two women, he had little 
idea how strong was the gathering that mustered safely under the 
shelter of Annora’s fearfully-growing reputation of witchcraft, and he 
had never again seen or heard aught of the recusant priest with whom 
daily communication was kept up by an elaborate system of signalling 
with lamps. 

Nell did not understand the look upon her lover’s face. “ Has 
your lady-mother any gift of healing?” she asked timidly. 

Then Ralph remembered salves and nostrums on which Dame 
Stourton set no little store. After all, was there indeed so much 
difference in the healing art as practised by one woman or another ? 
The great lady of the castle rolled bandages and anointed wounds 
with much kindliness and small skill, and such weight of authority as 
caused the wounds to heal for fear of consequences. 

“Yes, my sweet one,” he answered. “All women should know 
something of the art; but for all serious gear, the good leech Master 
Gurdon at Baignton comes to us.” 

“ He is no friend to my mother,” said Nell, quickly. ‘Twice she 
hath crossed his path, healing where he condemned, and she has no 
worse enemy: but so your mother hath the gift we shall have 
somewhat in common.” 

She laughed a little to herself, for she remembered patients coming 
by night in fear and trembling, to beg for remedies to undo the 
handiwork of such charitable dames. 

Ralph did not answer; he was trying to make up his mind how to 
proceed with the task he had set himself. 

“Nell,” he said, taking her hand in his. “You love me, do 
you not?” 

For all answer the sweet grey eyes looked up for one moment into 
his, and he pressed her hand to his lips. “Then, sweetheart, you 
will not mind what I say ?” 

“Why should I mind? Say what pleases you.” 

**T want you to strive to become more like other maidens, to fasten 
up this long fair hair, to change your mode of dress.” 

“ Alas,” she said sorrowfully, “I would do anything ; but, Ralph, 
we are poor, and if you knew the numbers of poor souls who come 
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to us for help, you would understand. But,” she cried eagerly, “I 
have a snow-white gown, I will wear that for you to see. I used to 
wear it only when——” 

“When, Nell?” 

“When we went to Mass,” she said with a quick sigh. “You will 
like it, I know you will.” 

“T like everything you wear! I love your floating hair, I love 
even the shadowy black gown in which I first saw you, and took you 
for my Guardian Angel ; but understand me, mine own Nell. I wish 
you to become more like other maidens who cannot in aught else 
compare with you, so that men shall praise my wife’s beauty not her 
strange originality.” 

*“‘T understand,” she said thoughtfully. 

“ And then,” he went on, encouraged by her sweetness, “ once for 
all I ask you to abandon that peculiar call by which you allure to you 
the wild birds. I do not like it.” 

She looked bewildered. 

“You ask me to give up my only friends and playmates?” she 
said. ‘Oh, Ralph, I have loved them so; I have so exulted in my 
dominion over them !” 

** But thou lovest me better, Nell?” 

“ And I must give them up ?” 

“Yes. You know not what men might say.” 

“ But if you are satisfied, what matter for the rest, Ralph? All I 
ask or care for is to please you.” 

“‘ In this you will best please me.” 

“Then be it so.” She hastily brushed away tears that would not 
be suppressed, and looked up with shining eyes. 

“ But tell me this only, Ralph. May I not sometimes, very rarely, 
go out on the Mere at night, when no living soul can know of it? I 
do not mean when it is quite dark, but when the moon is shining 
over the water, and call my birds to come to me? It would make 
me so happy, Ralph, sometimes to hear the clang of their strong 
wings, to see their bright eyes, and to feel their fair plumage against 
my arms and cheeks again. No living soul would know, no one 
could know, my love. Say, may I not?” 

He could not resist the pleading of the sweet eyes and mouth. 
The swift thought crossed his brain that once at the Castle, the weird 
water-world would pass utterly out of her life; there would be no 
opportunity for this indulgence for which she prayed, and the practical 
difficulty would quench the wish. 

** All shall be as you wish, my Nell,” he answered. 

Then she smiled brightly. 

** And to-night I will don my white gown,” she said. 

“Qur last day together, Nell, until I can come again with my 
father and mother’s consent to make you my beautiful bride.” 

“Tell me,” she said, nestling close to him. ‘They will welcome 
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me because I am your choice, my beloved, will they not? Even 
though I may have no merit of mine own, save that of loving you 
with my whole heart.” 

** When they have once seen and known you, Nell, then will they 
love you for your own sweet sake.” 

* And I will strive with might and main to please them.” 

But, for all his brave words, Ralph Stourton’s heart was full of 
strong misgivings, for, even while he held the soft hand of his young 
love fast in his, across his memory swept a vision of the dark flashing 
eyes and strong will of his cousin Isobel. 


CHAPTER VII. 


ANNORA came into the hall. There was a look of strong agitation in 
her face. 

“A messenger has just arrived from the Castle, Sir Ralph,” she 
said. “He brings a horse for you. The groom waits at the door; 
he will not dismount, for he says that time presses. He brings bad 
news.” 

“ Bad news?” cried Ralph, springing to his feet. “ Not of my 
father ?” 

“Your father is very ill, my friend, and, it seems, he asks for you 
continually.” 

“ My father ill?” 

Ralph dashed out of the door of the hall. In the road stood a 
broad-shouldered fellow in the dress of Sir Michael’s grooms. He 
rode a big brown horse, and led by the rein another of slighter build 
belonging to his young master. 

“You, Joseph!” exclaimed Ralph. ‘And you bring bad news 
from home? Speak! Is my father then very ill?” 

“‘ My lady sends you this, sir,” said Joseph, handing him a letter, 
“and a small valise of clothes, seeing that she tells me that your 
clothes were drowned along with poor Sultan in the Witch’s Pool 
yonder.” 

“Pshaw !” said Ralph impatiently. 

He opened the letter and read a few hurried words from his 
mother, beseeching him to come at once, for his father had been 
attacked by gout, and now lay in so sore a fever, that Dr. Gurdon 
from Baignton had pronounced his case hopeless. 

“* How long has my father been ill?” he asked. 

“For a week he hath not been rightly himself,” said Joseph. 
“ But he rode and walked as usual, save that he would not eat, and 
spoke of sharp and cruel pains, till yesterday he took to his bed, 
and ever since hath lain bereft of sense, crying ever: ‘Ralph! 
Ralph !’” 
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“T must away at once!” cried the young knight. “Stay, Joe, wilt 
not dismount and have somewhat to eat?” 

** Heaven forbid!” cried the man with a strong shudder. “No, 
my young lord, only take your clothes and come at once! Let us get 
out of this evil forest.” 

Ralph frowned; but he waited not to argue, but took the small 
valise from the groom and went into his room. 

When he came once more into the hall transformed by his dress 
into a different man, he found Annora and Nell standing together, 
the girl clinging to her mother. 

Annora put aside the clinging hands and came forward. 

“So, young sir,” she said sternly, “you have ill-requited my 
hospitality by speaking of love to my child.” 

“Not so,” he answered proudly. ‘‘Can a man more honour 
and reverence his lady than by pleading with her to be his wife ?” 

“You have been cruel, sir,” she answered. ‘‘ You have left to 
me the harsh duty of teaching her the wisdom of the world, the 
impossible ! ” 

“I know no impossible!” he cried, with all the arrogance of youth. 

Annora smiled bitterly. 

“Go,” she said; “and, a fortnight hence, tell me that again!” 

**T will,” he said. ‘My father and mother love me. I am their 
only child. I shall prevail.” 

Nell clasped her hands. 

“Ralph! Ralph!” she cried. “Will they be angry? Will they 
not welcome me? Oh, Ralph, I never thought of that ! ” 

“They will, they shall !” 

* Foolish boy,” said Annora. ‘“ You speak as a child, you deceive 
yourself.” 

Ralph for all answer took Nell’s little hand, and pressed it to 
his lips. 

“Trust me, my own love,” he said. “Trust me, and all will 
be well!” 

Her lips moved, but he could not hear her words, for Annora swept 
between them. 

**T will have no more said,” she cried. “Go now and leave 
! ” 

With a lingering look at the slender young form, clinging to her 
mother, Ralph Stourton obeyed and went. 

Joseph the groom was waiting at the door, with difficulty holding 
in the horses, who seemed scared and restless. 

** God save you, my young lord!” he exclaimed. “ Quick! mount 
and let us be off!” 

“What is wrong with you, Joe?” said Ralph, swinging himself into 
the saddle. 

The man’s teeth were chattering. 

“T am no coward,” he said, “ but the place is unholy, and the very 
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beasts are scared—something dashed past us anon, swift as light, and 
shadowy, it brushed the very legs of old Dobbin, and the good horse 
hath done naught but snort and rear since.” 

“ Ombra,” thought Ralph, with difficulty curbing his inclination to 
speak furiously to the foolish groom, as they rode away. 

That night Annora and Father Johnstone sat together by the 
fireside, while Nell, weary with weeping and with the pain of finding 
herself for the first time face to face with the relentless power of the 
outside world, had stolen away to bed, there to battle with her grief, 
and to try to overcome the new feeling that all the joy of her life was 
gone, and that home was strangely empty, and dull, and monotonous 
now. 

Father Johnstone’s face was stern and thoughtful as he listened to 
Annora’s story. He spoke slowly. 

“Then, Nan, you believe yourself in this strong love that has 
sprung up between them? Surely its growth is too rapid to be 
lasting ? ” 

She shook her head. 

‘Sir Michael Stourton will die,” he went on presently. ‘The 
mischief mounts in the system; when it reaches the heart he 
will die.” 

Annora uttered a little moan. 

“You have then heard ?” she said. 

* Aye, it is hinted about, and I heard of it in the Kendals’ hut 
this day.” 

Annora wrung her hands. 

“It is strange,” said the priest dreamily, “how the dark shadows 
of the past do flit round us still, and you and I, my sister, you and I 
only hold those old memories in common.” 

Annora looked fearfully around her. 

“Even though I know that all is safe, yet do I always fear,” she 
murmured. 

“Poor Nan, poor sister,” he said, in the same dreamy voice. ‘“ No 
one in the wide world but you and I knows that we two are the 
last of the old race. Nan, dost remember the purple heather on the 
border-country ? the old grey tower? the jackdaws wheeling round 
the window-slits? the chapel where Father Davie taught us all his 
lore, ere Hal died, and I was left the only son, and already a 
tonsured priest ?” 

She nodded, for she could not speak. 

** My father’s was a noble life,” he went on, “for sick and poor 
came daily for his healing, and none ever went away empty, whilst 
thou, dear Nan, shared in his knowledge, and wast the very pride of his 
noble heart. He was rich; men loved him for the strong power of 
his knightly sword, and the tenderness of his strange gift of leech- 
craft. And then Hal died, died for the ill-fated Scottish Queen, and 
my father gave up all—lands, and wealth, and broken heart, all but 
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the hut in which he dwelt, and still dealt with suffering. And thou, 
Nan?” 

“Speak not of me.” 

“Yet will I speak. Thou also wast called upon for sacrifice. And 
thy young lover, thy knightly wooer with the curling locks and bright 
blue eyes—how didst break with him ?” 

“ Ask the dead. Body and soul were slave to the-all-powerful 
English Queen.” 

“And he went? Rode away for ever? The false lord of Stourton 
Castle? Left he no word for you ?” 

* Aye, a little letter ending thus. ‘ Do what one will, say what one 
may, the Queen’s command is law !’” 

“* Aye, aye.” 

“Speak not of him,” said Nan. “For the love of heaven, brother, 
open not the old closed wound! I fear, I fear! Vor the dark forget- 
fulness which closed in on my brain when Michael rode away, hovers 
always near, and might any day descend, a black, impenetrable 
cloud.” 

“Tom Miles was good to you, Nan?” 

“Aye, my kind husband was good to me, and to our father, 
Jack.” 

Father Johnstone moved restlessly. ‘‘ Long years have rolled by 
since the old times, when last you called me by that old, childish 
name, Nan.” 

*‘ And of thyself, my brother ; are the old memories dead in thee ? 
or dost ever dream of her?” 

“Why should I not dream of her, Nan? There is no sin in that 
sweet memory. Dost remember the long night, Nan, when you and 
I knelt by her bed (the sweet companion of all our joyous childhood) 
and watched the colour fading from her cheek, the light from her 
violet eyes, and when morning dawned, and the rosy day streamed in, 
we saw the angels’ ladder stretching from heaven to earth, and knew 
—and knew z 

“And thou didst shrive her, Jack? Thou the month-old priest, 
thy voice and hand bade the spirit go forth to meet its God. ‘That 
glorious privilege was thine.” 

* Eulalie ! ” 

His head sank on his breast ; there was a long silence. 

>resently Annora rose heavily and placed another log of wood 
upon the fire. 

“Tt is cold,” she said. ‘And the chill airs, which warn us that 
the dead are near are sweeping through the hall.” 

Father Johnstone rose and shook himself: he was once more the 
stern, self-reliant priest. 

“ Annora,” he said, “I have thought it out, and thou must not 
oppose me. Our Nell must wed Ralph Stourton, if not openly, yet 
secretly, and here. I myself will wed them.” 
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“Ts it wise?” 

*‘T have considered it. This youth, ere many days have passed, 
will inherit all the power and wealth and influence of Stourton Castle. 
By this marriage his protection, or at the least his secrecy and 
sympathy, will be secured to us.” 

“ And my little Nell?” 

“You say she loves him? She will be willing?” 

** Aye, willing enough; she will not count the cost, but the position 
will be full of danger.” 

“For that reason, Nan, do I counsel secrecy.” 

** Let me think of it; let me think and pray,” said Nan, sorrow- 
fully. 

“Aye, think and pray, my poor weary sister,” said Father Johnstone 
kindly. ‘“ But remember, before happiness, or peace, or any form 
of this world’s goods, must come our duty to our Faith.” 

She bowed her head. “Do I not know it?” she cried bitterly. 
* Do I not sacrifice all—all ?” 

“Then canst thou not withhold thy child, even thine only child, 
Annora.” 

*‘T know it, I know it,” she answered, and her head sunken on her 
breast, she slowly left the room, Father Johnstone looking after her 
with compassionate but unrelenting eyes. 


CHAPTER VIIL 


Two men walked slowly side by side through the narrow streets of 
Baignton, Master Ambrose Kirby, looking moody and thoughtful, 
and the good vicar, Abraham Burnside. As they passed men doffed 
their hats to them respectfully. Ambrose Kirby had great power 
and influence in the town. But, respectful as they were, they 
muttered a little behind his back, whispering the strange stories set 
afloat by Diccon, the ’prentice boy. 

Dr. Burnside, the good vicar, pulled up suddenly. 

“See, Ambrose!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Yonder goes Jock the pedlar. 
Shall we not get some news from him of matters at the Castle?” 

** Aye, call him in!” said Kirby, opening with a heavy pass-key the 
iron gates into his own yard. ‘“ Dick, take the pedlar’s mules and 
guard them and his packs while I speak with him.” 

An old workman came forward and obeyed, and Master Kirby led 
the way to his own private apartment within, a high, narrow room 
gloomily panelled with black oak. He offered his own ponderous 
arm-chair to Dr. Burnside; but he would not have it. He drew 
forward a high stool, and, placing himself by the table, leaned his 
cheek upon his hand. 

He was a broad-minded and most liberal man, learned in doctrine 
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and of scholarly habits, a man of infinite charity and most catholic 
views. In person he was large and ponderous, with white hands, 
and a careful neatness in the cut and fit of his glossy scholar’s 
gown. 

Ambrose threw himself wearily into a chair. In the presence of 
his friend he put aside self-restraint and gave vent to a long, deep 
sigh. 

Jock, drawing off his greasy woollen bonnet, came bowing into their 
presence. 

“Well, my friend,” began Dr. Burnside. ‘We hear that you have 
but now come from the Castle, and we would fain hear the latest 
news.” 

“Sir Michael goes fast.” 

“There is no change ?” 

“None, sir, save for the worse! They have bled him thrice, have 
scalded his feet to bring the mischief down, have wrapped his chest in 
scarlet to ease his breathing; but all to no purpose. Master Gurdon 
hath abandoned hope.” 

** Has the young knight returned ?” 

** Aye, yesterday. They say Sir Michael greeted him with much 
joy, and clasped him to his breast. He might have been abroad a 
year rather than scarce ten days, to judge by the welcome that they 
gave him!” 

“Then the poor gentleman hath ceased his importunate cry for 
Ralph—Ralph ?” 

“Aye; but he has a new foible now! One you will scarce 
credit.” 

** What is that?” 

““He vows the leech hath done him nought but harm, that by 
letting of blood they have taken away all strength to battle with 
his sore sickness, and he has the idle fancy of a dying man.” 

The two men glanced at each other with a significant look. 

“The witch of Kettering?” murmured Dr. Burnside. 

Jock lowered his voice. 

** Aye; the poor gentleman hath taken it into his head that she, 
and she alone, can save him. Old Goody, the old nurse, hath been 
doubtless pouring all manner of tales into his ears of the cures 
wrought by Annora Miles. I hate the name these cruel folks have 
given that innocent and most charitable lady!” cried the man, wiping 
his brow. 

“It is a cruel and a foul name,” said Dr. Burnside. “ But you 
must confess, friend Jock, that she hath brought it on herself.”. 

The rough fellow groaned. 

“There was great commotion in the Castle,” he went on. ‘“ Master 
Gurdon was indignant, and swore he would not return, even were Sir 
Michael’s death quite imminent. Young Sir Ralph, in a manner 
perchance ill-judged, boasted of the cure Mistress Annora had wrought 
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on him, and allowed the leech to see the wounded arm now healed. 
He vowed the wound was badly, over-quickly healed, and he ordered 
the application of a red-hot iron and some fierce ointment with a 
Spanish name, to cauterise and open the wound again. But I warrant 
you the young gentleman would none of his remedies, and hot words 
passed. Ere Dr. Gurdon left in dudgeon, my young lord told me, 
laughing, that he stole to him secretly, telling him that he himself was 
a liberal man, not prone to condemn all other leechcraft as all his 
colleagues would do, and anxious to know what unguents Mistress 
Annora had used.” 

“ Alas, alas,” sighed Dr. Burnside, “’tis a narrow, foolish and 
ungenerous generation !” 

“ And what ensued ?” asked Ambrose. 

“The conflict of wills raged all night. The dark-eyed Mistress 
Isobel opposed the coming of Annora with a force I could not 
conceive possible in a gently-nurtured maiden. Lady Stourton wept 
sorely, battling against fear of the unknown, and the strong wills of 
her husband and son. This morning early they prevailed, but a new 
difficulty had arisen, not a single groom or man-servant in the place 
would ride to Kettering Mere.” 

“* Fools—ignorant fools !” sighed the good vicar. 

“It seems that Joseph—the groom they call stubborn Joe—had 
told some story of the fearful, lonesome ride, and of some grey vision 
of hare or bird which scared the horses.” 

“Idle fancies !” 

“Well, Jock, and how did it end?” 

* About noon a sudden paroxysm of hard pain and breathlessness 
came on Sir Michael; the dews of death stood on his brow; twice 
they thought him gone, but he rallied, and they heard him murmur 
over and over again, ‘Comes she not? Yet it were an old promise ! 
Annora, Annora! comes she not yet?’ Lady Stourton then would 
no more of argument; she herself bade them saddle the best horse 
in the stable, and her own sorrel, and, as no other would do it, 
she prayed Sir Ralph, in heaven’s name, fetch the one solace for 
which his father craved, and the young lord rode off like the 
wind.” 

“What hour can they return ?” said Master Ambrose. 

“It would take two hours good riding to reach the Mere, and a 
woman could scarce ride so fast. This evening between six and 
seven they may perchance arrive.” 

“ And how fared Sir Michael when you came away?” 

‘Ere he left, his son bent over him and kissed his brow. ‘She 
comes, my father, she comes; she shall be here ere night,’ and the 
words did soothe and comfort him ; the pain and laboured breathing 
grew more easy, and he slept. But his strength fails, and he will not 
live to see the sun rise on another morn. Mistress Annora will come 
too late.” 
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** Thou wilt return and tell us the latest news,” said Master Ambrose, 
pressing a gold piece into the man’s hard hand. 

He nodded and went his way, and anon they heard his loud voice 
rating Dick in the yard because he had given the mules a bundle of 
hay without removing their inlaid mouth-pieces. 

“Ts there any truth in the old tale that I have heard whispered ?” 
said Ambrose, in a low voice. 

*‘ Aye, there is truth. I myself was brought up on the border. 
Jack Johnstone and I learnt both of Father Davie side byside. None 
know of it here. We were mere lads when we parted—as thousands 
parted then in the day of the rival queens.” 

“And Mistress Annora Miles?” 

**She was Annora Johnstone and 
there is danger in such memories.” 

“Ah, Abraham,” said Kirby, with a deep sigh; “ I would fain ask 
your advice.” 

“*T will ever do all I can for you,” he said affectionately. 

“These same ladies—Annora and her daughter. As you know, I 
hate and scout the wild tales that have been told of them; they are 
false, they are evil, and heaven only knows what foul mischief they 
may breed.” 

Dr. Burnside shook his head mournfully. 

“Do you know these ladies, my friend ?” asked Ambrose wistfully. 

“Aye, I have met them more than once. I came across the 
daughter—fair young Nell—in a cottage, on one of her errands 
of mercy and healing, not long ago.” 

** And what do you think of her?” 

“She is beautiful!” said Dr. Burnside slowly. “She is like living 
moonlight, and she is sweet and loving as she is fair ; the sick kiss the 
hem of her garments, the little children cling to her, the aged bless 
her, and methinks the angels are very near when sweet Nell is in 
the room.” 

“Then can you understand right well my madness !” said Ambrose 
rising and pacing up and down. “For I love that maiden to such 
an extent that I would give half my wealth to call her wife.” 

“This is madness indeed. My friend, half your wealth were 
nothing in comparison with what you would forfeit! Your position, 
all that men now think and say of you.” 

“Yet you yourself have pronounced her very good and very 
fair?” 

“Yet think of it! Consider the city dames of Baignton! A 
woman’s life must be much ruled and influenced by her surroundings. 
Could this wild daughter of the marshes and the moonlight become 
one of them?” 

**T am strong enough to bear her scatheless through the venom of 
their tongues.” 

“Yet is the world too strong for you, my Ambrose; it has ever 
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been so. Could you bear to hear foul tales whispered of your 
wedded wife? Would your very love survive when man called her 
witch ? ” 

Ambrose started. ‘“ Yet,” cried he vehemently, “ what matter 
when I myself am satisfied of her pure guileless innocence? I need 
not scruple to speak openly with you. It is a madness of Annora 
Miles with a strong purpose. She spreads abroad these reports to 
turn folks from off the scent of secret Popery.” 

“ I know,” said Dr. Burnside sorrowfully. ‘‘ But be it the work 
of foolish woman or mischievous gossip, the thing is done, and I fear 
can scarce be undone again. Consider well, the fair child herself 
hath strange powers and curious ways.” He lowered his voice. 
‘Men say the wild birds come to her call; men say that she walks 
scatheless on the quaking bogs, that a silver halo shines about her. 
It is all idle talk, for the silver halo is her own wondrously lovely 
hair, and she walks safely through the swamps because of her mar- 
vellous knowledge of their nature and of every danger of that fear- 
some forest world. But, Ambrose, have you ever seen her out on the 
Mere in her boat?” 

“T have seen her—yes.” 

‘And did not some strange eerie feeling steal over your nerves ?” 

“T deny it not:; it is but a trick of the imagination after all.” 

‘Still is that same imagination hard to control, and ‘a 

*‘T know all the worldly wisdom that you would advance, and look 
you, Abraham! I am not generous! I give her this great love of 
mine most grudgingly, counting every step of the way and all against 
my will. Yet can I not withdraw it.” 

“Some folks would say she had overlooked you,” said Dr. Burn- 
side quietly. 

Ambrose started violently and his face grew scarlet. 

** And even you suggest so evil a thing?” he cried. “ Well, well! 
I must learn to bear calumny. Give me advice.” 

“My advice will be unpalatable, friend. My advice is very strong. 
Forget that you have ever seen or known this fair lady.” 

*Unpalatable indeed!” muttered Ambrose, and his head fell on 
his breast. 

**So must I be going on my way,” said Dr. Burnside rising to his 
feet. “I will say no more, Ambrose—only this. Mark my words, 
the world is too strong for you.” 

Ambrose did not answer, and his friend slowly drew his long cloak 
about his shoulders and left the house. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


RatsepD high on many pillows to give ease to his laboured breathing, 
Sir Michael Stourton lay. ‘The great canopy of his huge bed was 
draped with fine tapestry. His wasted hands caught and _ tossed 
on a counterpane of crimson velvet embroidered with large silken 
flowers. 

By his side Dame Stourton sat as she had now been sitting night 
and day, her pale sweet face drawn and haggard, her worn eyes ever 
watching to meet his every wish. Milk to wet his parched lips, 
strong waters when dark clouds of faintness overmastered him, the 
great fan when it seemed as if all he craved was air, air to fill his 
lungs. He was half sensible, half wandering, but he rarely spoke, 
save that now and then he muttered, “ Why comes she not? Annora ! 
Annora !” 

Isobel had but once entered the chamber of the dying man, and 
from that moment would not go again. The shock had startled her. 
Sir Michael, once so hale and stout and strong, had changed more 
terribly than a man of less powerful strength would have changed, 
and Isobel could not bear the pain of witnessing his sufferings. She 
sat downstairs or wandered in peevish discontent, furious with her 
cousin that he had left her to go in search of the witch-woman, as she 
chose to call her; and her complaints and repetition of all that was 
said and whispered about Annora became widely spread through the 
anxious waiting household, so that they looked half in curiosity and 
half in superstitious awe for the return of their young lord. 

As the long afternoon lengthened into twilight Sir Michael grew 
more restless, his hands were never still, his head moved from side 
to side and he murmured and spoke to himself words which his 
gentle wife deemed wandering. 

“The end is coming,” he would say. _ “ And, Nan, thou didst vow 
to be with me at the end! She cometh not! she cometh not! it 
grows dark and I must ride far to-night! ‘The queen’s messenger on 
the pale horse hath summoned me! Over the border, Nan! over the 
border! Come up, my horse! Do what one will, say what one 
may, the queen’s command is law! It is cold! it is cold! it is 
cold!” 

“Let me wrap thy fur mantle about thee, mine own husband,” said 
Lady Stourton softly. He shivered and his teeth chattered as her 
gentle arms drew the warm furs round him. 

“Thank you, my own love,” he muttered. “ My own true love! 
Ah! it is well in this sad life to have known the best! to love as we 
have loved. Up! up! my horse, that was a bad stumble! Thou 
art but a sorry beast, and will scarce carry me over the border. 


” 


Annora! Annora! 
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His voice rose suddenly to a wild cry. His pale wife threw her 
arms about him. 

““She comes! she comes!” she cried. “She will bring thee 
healing, my own dear lord.” 

“ Healing ? so they used to say, and some spoke of the Great 
Physician, who had but to touch with His holy hand. Oh! had I 
but someone to shrive me ere I go! Jack! if I had only Jack!” 

Lady Stourton had never heard that name before. The tears 
rushed to her eyes, for the long unsatisfied yearning in her husband’s 
voice half broke her heart. 

“Sweet husband,” she cried piteously. ‘ Canst rally thy poor 
senses and tell me who is Jack? I would send for him to comfort 
thee.” 

“Jack? Jack is over-young to be my confessor. «A beardless boy, 
Nan, like myself, but he would shrive me, he would help me to recall 
mine old sins. The time grows short and she comes not. The 
Queen’s messenger summons me, and do what one will, say what one 
may, the Queen’s command is law. Over the border! Men ride 
far when their hearts are broken.” 

He was silent for a time breathing heavily. Lady Stourton stole 
softly to the head of the stairs and called her niece: 

“ Tsobel !” 

The girl answered shudderingly: “Ask me not to come up. I 
would fain remember him as he used to be, and will be again. Ask 
me not to see him now.” 

“T ask nothing of thee, Isobel,” said Lady Stourton sadly, “ only 
this. Dispatch one of the grooms to bid Dr. Abraham Burnside 
hither. Thine uncle calls for spiritual help.” 

“That is well,” said Isobel. ‘And may help and protect us from 
all unholy influences.” 

But Lady Stourton heeded not her words, but went back to her 
husband’s bedside. 

For more than an hour he spoke not again, then on the ears 
quickened painfully to catch every sound came the far-off echo of 
horses’ feet. 

Lady Stourton looked up hopefully. She was building hopes and 
faith on the coming of this woman. 

Sir Michael’s hands had ceased to move, his eyes were closed, he 
seemed in an ever-deepening lethargy. 

The tramp of swiftly galloping horses came nearer. 

“They come,,they come!” cried the unhappy lady, and she looked 
to see response, but her voice reached not the fading senses. 

A moment’s pause. Then suddenly rang through the house a 
fearful ringing shriek, echoing from room to room. 

Lady Stourton started in wild terror, but her arm was under the 
heavy head of the dying man, and it seemed to her that the hand she 
held in hers grew cold, she could not stir. She sat in a stiff agony, 
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till after a few minutes that seemed interminable a gentle but rapid 
step came up the stair and into the chamber, and her son placed his 
hand upon hers. 

“What was it, Ralph?” she gasped, “ that fearful scream ?” 

“It was Isobel at the sight of us! Scarce had we crossed the 
threshold than she fell into some sort of fit—screaming, laughter, anc 
tears. I could have shaken her! Heed her not, sweet mother.” 

“And Annora? why tarries she? Have you brought her, 
Ralph ?” 

** Alas, mother, I have failed. Annora Miles lies in extremity 
herself, some sudden blight of sickness has fallen on her, but she has 
sent her daughter, Mistress Nell, and hath instructed her, and she has 
her mother’s gift of healing.” 

“ Ah, tarry not! fetch her! fetch her, Ralph, my son.” 

The young knight looked at his father. 

“Mother, dear mother!” he cried. ‘ Has he been long like this?” 

“An hour or more. Fetch her, Ralph, my heart grows sick with 
fear !” 

She was standing outside the door, and at his summons came 
swiftly in. 

Nell Miles was clad in her snow-white gown, her hair was modestly 
rolled into a heavy knot, and on her head she wore the pointed pearl- 
bordered coif sacred to those who had loved fair Mary Stuart. Her 
large grey eyes sought solemnly the dying man. She came to his bed 
and took his heavy and inert hand. 

She watched him for a space during which one might count slowly 
twenty times, then she looked at Lady Stourton who was gazing on 
her with eyes stiff with agony. 

** Alas,” she said mournfully, ‘I have come too late. Ralph, open 
wide the window, for the soul is going forth to meet its God.” 

He obeyed, and the cold strong air poured in. All had become 
very still, the only sound that broke the silence was the long-drawn 
sigh in which the dying man rendered up his life, and went out unto 
the Great Unknown. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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STORIES OF PRISON LIFE. 


By Linpon MEapows, 


(NoTE.—It will be readily understood by the reader that the description 
of prison life and discipline in these papers refers to a long past condition 
of things. Many of the absolute facts here recorded could not now take 
place. Everything connected with prisons has changed for the better, and 
if they err at all it is on the side of comfort and consideration towards those 
confined within their walls. For years past there has been a great increase 
of internal discipline and outward regulation. The prisons now possess 
their monthly inspectors, before whom everything has to run the gauntlet 
of keen scrutiny. Prison governors are now usually taken from the ranks 
of gentlemen. Such a governor as he who is here described could not 
exist. Yet Governor Lambert did exist at the time of which these papers 
treat, came under the lengthened experience of the author, and is under- 
drawn, not overdrawn. To-day Governor Lambert reads almost like a 
fable, but he was a very stern fact. The papers themselves are of unusual 
interest from the vivid and graphic manner in which the various characters 
are described, affording an insight into the class of society from which they 
are taken not often to be obtained so powerfully drawn. They are also 
very useful in demonstrating the improved condition of our prisons of 
to-day, which leaves nothing to be desired, whether it be on the part of the 
executive, or from a humane point of view as regards the captives.—ED.) 


Or “Snapy Jim” AND HIS Two sons, “Younc BILL” AND 
“LITTLE RABBITS.” 


‘TS occupant of Cell No. 2 was a poacher—not a mere amateur 
in the work, but a professed hand, with a love and liking for it 

that no punishment could check, and no danger daunt or dishearten. 
I had stumbled on “Shady Jim,” as he was called, in compliment, I 
suppose, to his nocturnal tastes and proclivities, one dark night as I 
returned home from a country walk, and drawn him by the heels 
from under a hedge, fancying that he had been indulging in deeper 
potations than usual at the village alehouse. 

““Can’t you let a man alone?” cried he savagely. “Oh, I beg 
your pardon, Mr. Meadows! It’s you, is it?” 

“Why, what are you doing here, Yardley, at this time of night ?” 

“Well, sir, perhaps you won’t mind my not being in a hurry to 
answer that question. I’ve some work on hand—that’s all.” 

“Poaching again, Master Yardley! And you know the next 
offence will be visited upon you severely by the magistrates. Have 
you a wish to see foreign countries ?” 

“Thank you for the hint, Mr. Meadows, and very sorry I am that 
it can’t be turned to better account. Good-night, sir!” 

And here was “Shady Jim” again, with three or six months—I 
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forget the exact length of his term now—imprisonment before 
him, and no one but a little boy—a sharp one, though—to super- 
intend the domestic arrangements at the dismal cottage on the 
banks of the river. Yardley’s wife had died about six weeks 
previously, and left him with two sons, the one an arrant young 
scapegrace of some nine years of age, and the other a baby only 
twelve months old. 

Remonstrances and good advice were lost upon the father. ‘“ Look 
here, sir,” he would say, “it’s very kind, and all that, in course, and 
I’m much obliged to you for it, but I’m a poacher on principle. It 
comes nateral to me; it’s in every hair of my head, in every drop of 
blood in my veins, and every fibre of my body! I couldn’t live 
without it! And I'll ask you, sir, why the birds of the air are not 
free to every man who likes to catch or kill them? Heaven made 
them for us all, and if ¥ 

“Yes; but, Yardley, that philosophy won’t do, you know, in this 
country. Is it a hard case that the nobleman or the squire who 
owns the land, and has been at great pains and expense in preserving 
the game on it, should claim the right to dispose of his pheasants 
and partridges as he pleases?” But seeing that he threatened to be 
violent—“ Can I do anything for you?” 

“Thank you, sir—yes. If you would just take a look into my 
cottage when you are passing, and see how my boy Bill gets on. He 
has to be father and mother, and sister and brother, and nurse and 
all, to ‘Little Rabbits ’—that’s the babby, you know, sir—while I’m 
away. And if you would give Sniff—that’s my dog, and a rare un, 
too, Mr. Meadows—a pat on the head ora pull of the ear for me, 
and say his old master hasn’t forgot him, I’ll be downright obliged to 
you. I wish I had him here with me. He can’t abide the sight of 
a keeperany more than I can. Would you believe, Muster Meadows, 
it was only the other morning as he stole down to Kite’s lodge, as he 
was a-breakfasting, and carried off one of his leather leggings. How 
he did worry it, to be sure, as though for all the world it had been 
a rat! And then he takes it back, giving me a sly look first as he 
went off, and left it, half bit to pieces, on Kite’s doorstep.” 

“T am afraid it’s a bad look-out for your little boy, Yardley, while 
you are here. Is there no neighbour to see after him ?” 

“Oh, never fear for ‘Young Bill,’ sir! He knows how to take 
care of himself; I’m proud of him. What do you think he goes and 
does the other night? Slips off into the squire’s plantation while I 
was smoking my pipe by the fire, burns some brimstone under a tree, 
and bags a ‘brace of as fine pheasants as ever smoked on a spit! 
Hist, Mr. Meadows! ‘There’s one of those blue-coats at the peep- 
hole again! Lend me your umbrella!” And whipping it from 
against the wall, he made a fierce lunge at the upper part of the 
door ; and had the aperture not been protected by an iron network, 
the sharp ferruled point must have gone clean through Dance’s eye, 
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passed straight on, and stood, like the sword of Horatius when he 
killed Astur, a handbreadth out behind his head. 

“I’m afeared there'll be murder one of these days,” said ‘‘ Shady 
Jim,” returning me the umbrella with a bow, “if a man can’t sit a 
minute without having his conversation listened to and his actions 
scrutinised in this here insulting way. What’s the world a-comin’ to, 
I should like to know ?” 

“Humph! Why, Yardley, as you have wilfully broken the laws, 
I fear you have no alternative but to submit to the penalties they 
impose. I will see your boy by-and-by. In the meantime I entreat 
you to behave quietly, not to be guilty of any violence, which must 
only recoil upon yourself.” 

“What—not if that governor comes crowing it over me again? 
Let him look out, for I’m easily ruffled. Did you mark how he 
leaned over in chapel on Sunday and pulled my hair? Is a man 
made of wood or stone to bear that, I wonder? Let him keep his 
hands off me.” 

“Then pray conciliate him—dquiet, respectable conduct is sure to 
do that—and I will see if I can be of any use to your two children.” 

In the afternoon I went down to the poacher’s cottage. It was a 
ruinous, rickety, tumble-down sort of place on the banks of the 
river. His dog, a hungry, stealthy, sneaking-looking brute of the 
lurcher kind, was polishing a dry bone for the thirty-seventh time on 
the weedy gravel-walk in front; and fearing perhaps that it might 
prove a source of temptation to me, he carried it off on my approach, 
with a watery upturned glance of the eye, to a corner of the garden 
among some melancholy cabbage stumps, and mumbled it over in 
private. Master Bill Yardley had skilfully propped up “ Little 
Rabbits,” the baby, in a large hen-coop, and was feeding him with 
some moistened bread-crusts by means of a broad-bladed dinner-knife 
—fortunately, a rather blunt one. ‘The infant was wrapped in a 
cast-off jacket of his brother’s, and had the sleeves tied in a graceful 
knot under his chin. 

“See,” said Bill, flourishing the knife by way of salute, and viewing 
his work with an air of pride—“ I’ve been cleanin’ him up a bit 
and cutting his hair; itll be a comfort to him! Don't he look 
nice ?” 

‘*Where do you put him at night?” 

“In the washing-tub there! I wraps him up warm, and Snifi 
watches and pulls me by the leg if he begins to cry.” 

** And how do you manage about food ?” 

“T cooks my own wittles ; but my last copper’s gone, and I want 
a ha’penny to buy some milk for Rabbits. How’s father?” 

I went to the next cottage—Sniff carrying off the bone a dozen 
yards or so further as I passed the corner of the garden—and begged 
the woman who lived there to look after Yardley’s children, promising 
her a shilling a week if she performed her duties satisfactorily. ‘“ And 
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mind,” said I, “that they don’t both tumble into the river, hen-coop 
and all!” 

On my next visit to the gaol, there was a great uproar and scuffle 
in the poacher’s cell. He had refused to wash the floor, and the 
governor had gone in to enforce it; but Yardley had pinned him by 
the throat and got him down, while Crouch was striving to pull the 
former off; but having in his haste imprudently left the door of the 
next cell but one open, the gentleman occupying that apartment had 
run in also, and Lambert’s nether person happening to lie temptingly 
towards him, he was now bastinadoing it savagely with the three-legged 
stool. I allowed it (for private reasons not necessary to be stated 
here) to go on for about thirty seconds, then lifted the supernumerary 
prisoner out by the waistband and collar, and called on Yardley to 
desist, or I would have no more to do with him or his children, and 
would kick Sniff into the bargain the next time we met. He good- 
naturedly stopped to oblige me, and Lambert, rearranging his 
dishevelled hair and garments, returned, without thanking me at all 
for the service, through his iron gate to the kitchen. 


Or THE REVEREND THEODORE AUGUSTUS BRINKMAN, a/ias BRENCH- 
LEY, alias GREVILLE, alias FORESTER, alias &c., &c., &c., AND 
THE HUMOROUS LITTLE FRAUDS THAT HE PRACTISED ON HIS 
FRIENDS, 


Hap there been any college or university in which degrees were 
conferred on successful rascality, Theodore Augustus Brinkman, for 
some time known as the Reverend, would certainly have come out 
with high honours and a double first class. A cooler, a more plausible, 
impudent, insinuating and accomplished rogue never crossed my path 
or engaged my professional services. He was sitting cross-legged in 
his cell, with his back to the wall, and one finger laid contemplatively 
upon his cheek, when I opened the door and looked in. He no 
longer figured in the graceful black coat, clerical tie, and broad- 
brimmed hat, but, alas! in the ordinary dismal prison attire, which 
is by no means calculated to set a man’s person off to advantage, or 
make him feel upon the best terms with himself. Augustus, however, 
was not a man to give way to depression or despondency in even the 
most abject circumstances. There was a smile—nay, even a smirk— 
upon his silvery countenance, and he rose to receive me with becoming 
politeness. 

“ Ah, the chaplain!” he said, cheerfully presenting his stool and 
seating himself upon the small deal table; “or, as I might but 
lately have said, a brother clergyman ;” and he gave a little chuckling 
laugh. 

I had heard something of Mr. Brinkman’s history from the 
governor; but, fearing that gentleman might possibly have viewed 
it from the dark side, I was anxious to learn more. Augustus 
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was quite ready to oblige me, and I shall leave him to tell his own 
story. 

“JT am sorry to see you here,” I said, by way of opening the 
conversation. 

**T am sorry too, Meadows.” 

“Pardon me,” I replied, a little stiffly, “to you I am J/%. 
Meadows.” 

“Oh, very well, very well, we will not quarrel about a word,” waving 
his hand, “and I wish to be friendly. You have been so good as to 
pay me the compliment of a visit, and, in return, I have no objection 
to give you a brief sketch of my past life and the painful circumstances 
that brought me here. 

“My father was a wealthy L merchant, who had two other 
sons, my seniors, steadier and more scrupulous certainly, but scarcely 
so brilliant as myself. I was considered a clever boy at school, and 
distinguished myself in more ways than one; for I remember once, 
being an extravagant, spendthrift dog, when hard pressed for money, 
cutting a hole in the bottom of the missionary-box that stood upon 
the head-master’s desk, extracting the necessary handful of silver— 
perhaps there was some gold also, I forget exactly now—and plastering 
the bottom up again so successfully that the trick was never discovered. 
You frown ; no matter, it shall not hurt my feelings. I have some 
faint recollection, too, when funds got low, of having occasionally risen 
in the night and availed myself of any loose coin in my schoolfellows’ 
trouser pockets ; but I will not dwell on these little nursery exploits— 
paulo majora canamus, as somebody sings: is it Horace, or Virgil? 
My father, finding me a quick and promising youth, took me into 
his office, and entrusted large sums of money in my hands, from 
which I at times, and in emergencies, did not scruple to borrow, to 
defray certain little pressing debts of honour that I had contracted in 
a neighbouring billiard-room. At length one day the old gentleman, 
pushing his spectacles up over his forehead and throwing himself 
back in his chair, asked me in a quavering voice: 

**¢ Augustus, do you think all the clerks are honest ; can you answer 
for them ?’ 

“Why, sir, is there anything the matter?’ and I looked him 
steadily in the face as I spoke. 

“¢ Well, I wish you would just go over the cashier’s accounts; I 
may be wrong, but I should like you to look and see.’ 

**T did, but found nothing incorrect. 

*** Ah, then it must be my mistake ; but my banker’s book puzzles 
me ; there is not the balance there in my favour that I expected to 
find.’ This was highly probable. I had, as a matter of private 
accommodation, signed the old gentleman’s name to sundry heavy 
cheques, of which I had reaped the golden harvest. At last one 
night, having the ill-luck to lose a large sum at a card-party given by 
some Officers, with the view of retrieving my misfortune I had resort 
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to a playful little manceuvre that was not pronounced quite honest ; 
so I was constrained to absent myself for a week or two, but received 
a pressing invitation during my absence to appear before a bench of 
magistrates. Not caring to accept it, I went quickly off in another 
direction, was followed, and lodged ignominiously in the county gaol 
on a charge of contempt of court—and certainly with some justice, 
for no one could have held it in greater. They had the assurance to 
deprive me of my flowing locks, and feed me on the basest of fare ; 
but my father, Brenchley senior, having considerable influence in the 
town, managed to get the matter hushed up, and I was let out. The 
same evening, however, he called me into his private room, and 
putting some banknotes and sovereigns into my hand, said, ‘ Augustus, 
go abroad for a bit; it will do you good; that closely-cropped head 
of yours is sure to suggest unpleasant remarks on the part of your 
friends. There is a ship sailing for New York within the next four- 
and-twenty hours: I have secured a comfortable state-room, and said 
a kind word for you to the captain. Here are letters of introduction 
to different mercantile houses in Wall Street and Brooklyn. Do better 
in future, and draw on me quarterly for a hundred pounds. Good- 
bye. I am glad your mother died ’—and he turned away his face. 

“To shorten a long story, my old love of play, with perhaps a 
slippery trick or two belonging to it, accompanied me to America, 
and I was not able to live comfortably on the paltry pittance my 
father allowed me ; so after spending twelve months or more in the 
States, and getting into all sorts of scrapes, and seeing a variety of 
adventures, which I am sure would interest you were I to relate them 
—no? well, never mind—I resolved to return to England. ‘The 
truth is, I had a deep scheme in my head, and determined to carry 
it out without loss of time; so as I was short of funds for passage- 
money, and not daring to draw on pater, I signed a friend’s name— 
that of one of the merchants to whom I had received a letter of 
introduction—to a cheque on a New York bank for five hundred 
pounds—no, it was six now I remember—got the money, and took 
ship again for home—not from New York, but Boston. Just as we 
were on the point of sailing, however, I heard a great hubbub on deck, 
and the captain, running down to my cabin, said, ‘Mr. Greville, I 
hope you won’t mind, but I am ordered to turn all hands up on deck 
with the saloon and steerage passengers. There is a detective officer 
come on board in search of a man who has committed forgery; we 
shall not keep you a minute.’ ‘All right,’ said I, mounting the com- 
panion-ladder with an unruffled air, and lighting a cigar as I went ; 
‘am / to undergo inspection, then?’ ‘ Merely a matter of form, sir,’ 
said the detective, but he fixed a keen eye on me, nevertheless. ‘So 
I presume,’ returned I, pulling at my long yellow whisker, ‘ what sort of 
a looking man do you want ?’ 

“* A clean-shaven gent with dark hair, but about your height and 
build, and a large, blue mole on his left cheek.’ I had decorated my 
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face with this neat appendage on first landing in New York, believing 
that, in case of my being ‘ wanted,’ its sudden removal might throw 
troublesome inquirers off the scent ; and it answered my expectations 
now to a miracle. A minute afterwards the detective went ashore, 
and the pilot came on board. I was a general favourite in that ship, 
and received many pressing invitations to the houses of people who 
made the passage by her. 

“On my return to England, I learned that my poor old father was 
dead, and had only left me a few thousand pounds; my two elder 
brothers succeeding to the business, and giving me the cold shoulder. 
No matter, I could carve out my own fortune—I think that is 
generally the language of penniless younger sons, is it not >—and as 
soon as I had spent all my money (gambling again) but a hundred 
pounds or so, I set seriously about it. I intended to enter the church, 
and marry an heiress. An intimate friend of mine, not long ordained, 
happening to die just then, I got hold of his parchments and papers, 
erased his name by an ingenious process that I shall be happy to give 
you the secret of,—you don’t care about it, eh? never mind—insertetl 
my own, went to a clerical agent, satisfied him as to my respectability 
(forged letters again !), and told him to find me a good curacy. He 
found me one; a hundred and twenty pounds a year; nice country 
village ; several agreeable families; dinner-parties; garden-parties ; 
croquet-parties ; lawn tennis; concerts—I sing a capital song— 
picnics, and what not. Good voice, fine reader, eloquent sermons, 
white handkerchief, diamond ring, match-making mammas, lovesick 
daughters, and all that sort of thing. I kept clear of an entangle- 
ment till I saw my way plain before me, and then struck while the 
iron was hot. Emmeline, a pretty girl, good fortune, mother a widow, 
proposed, was accepted, and, as a natural consequence, looked coldly 
on by other families where the girls were marriageable. Laughed in 
private, and continued my addresses for about three months, then 
received an invitation to dine at the Fulkes, of Fadley Court— 
splendid place, r-tired banker, scrubby old man, but proud as 
Lucifer, and immensely rich ; wife a vulgar, pasty-faced woman ; great 
airs, aristocratic connections; son, a sawney, dark-faced fellow, bred 
bullocks, ignorant as a hippopotamus, no manners, hair cut all up the 
back of his head like one of those toy monkeys that you see on top 
of a stick (good illustration of the Darwinian theory). Two or three 
daughters, eldest to have a mint of money, passable eyes and hair, 
but no beauty, inclined to be fat, affecting fast young lady of sensa- 
tion novel, and thinking everything a ‘ bo-ar.’ No matter, I liked the 
fortune, if not the face, quarrelled with my former flame, Emmeline, 
at once; turned my back on the house (fortunate, there being no angry 
papa or six-foot brothers) ; terrible scene, faintings, tears, sal volatile, 
smelling-salts, etc. Began to be a constant visitor at Fadley Court, 
handsome turn-out, dashed up to the door in first-rate style, dwarf 
tiger with silver buttons. 
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* Brinkman—Brinkman,’ said Fulke one day, ‘are you related at 
all to the large land-owner up in the North—a perfect millionaire. I 
don’t know him, but , 

“** My father,’ replied I, with a laugh. 

“*Humph! glad to see you, sir,’ grasping my hand; ‘you will find 
Julia in the fernery.’ 

“We were an agreeable family party that night, and for the next 
fortnight or three weeks Julia and I rode out daily together, Papa 
Fulke always offering me a mount, my own horse being scarcely steady 
enough in company. You are growing tired of my story, I see; I 
will cut it as short as I can. 

“Time flew on. I had proposed, was accepted, and one evening 
an American gentleman happened to be among the numerous guests 
at the Court. I saw him look at me in a marked way once or 
twice, and afterwards I heard him say, as he leaned against a pillar 
talking to my fiancée between the dances, ‘Brinkman? Brinkman, do 
you call him? The likeness is wonderful; I could almost have 
sworn ’ I didn’t catch the rest, but presently Julia came to me 
and asked, ‘Theodore’—she always called me Theodore, not 
Augustus, which sounded less romantic—‘were you ever in New 
York ?’—‘ No, love; why?’—‘Oh, nothing—only—how stupid of 
him! What abo-ar!’ And giving her my arm I led her away. 

“The stranger (a sort of horrid Count Ezzelin ; you remember that 
scene in Zara?) by-and-by marched straight up to me and said, 
‘Pray, sir, have I not seen you in Brooklyn ?’ 

- Brooklyn ? No,’—eyeing him contemptuously through my 
glass. ‘I have no great penchant for anything American ; besides, 
the circle that I moved in would scarcely have admitted of it.’ 

“*T thought I had met you there,’ returned he, rather taken 
aback ; ‘only the gentleman whom I had the honour of knowing had 
a slight disfigurement on the left cheek. I beg your pardon.’ But 
I caught the fellow eyeing me again as he ate an ice in the refresh- 
ment room. Julia, too, had an uneasy look; probably she viewed 
the little incident as a ‘ bo-ar.’ 

“A few weeks afterwards—I shall soon come to the grand 
dénouement now—the Bishop of , happening to be on his Con- 
firmation tour, stayed a day at Fadley Court. Fulke liked to have 
him there—it looked well; and I was duly presented. ‘ Brinkman? 
Brinkman? I don’t remember the name,’ said his lordship; ‘ but I 
have ordained so many young curates, that it is easy to forget one of 
them. I congratulate you on your good fortune, sir.’ And he 
smiled upon me graciously, at the same time saying something in a 
low voice to Julia. That was the tide in my affairs, my dear Mr. 
Meadows, which, taken at the flood, led on to—the pleasure of your 
acquaintance. The Bishop, on returning to his palace, referred to a 
confounded list that he had among his papers, made some inquiries 
of his examining chaplain, and wrote off at once to Fadley Court, 
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saying that no such man as myself had ever been ordained by him. 
Fulke brought the letter to me, and I was so taken aback that, for 
once, I had nothing to say. A few moments for consideration might 
have saved me, but it was too late ; and five minutes afterwards I had 
packed my carpet bag and beat a retreat, the words, ‘ What a bo-ar!’ 
just reaching my ear as I walked down the stairs on my way to the 
front door, and kissed my hand, by way of a parting salute, to some 
members of the family who had gathered near the entrance to the 
conservatory. With the rest of my story I believe you are already 
acquainted.” 

“Yes; how you returned to L , and one of your father’s old 
friends there, wishing to give you a last chance of becoming honest 
and recovering your position in society, took you into his office; how 
you showed your gratitude by robbing him to a large amount; and 
how, in justice to his partner, he was compelled to prosecute and punish.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ Did it not occur to you that, before arrangements could be made 
for your marriage with Miss Fulke, awkward questions must be asked 
and replied to respecting your family and antecedents—questions 
which you would scarcely have been able to meet satisfactorily. 

“T had thought of all that, and carefully prepared for it; but 
my grand object was—and I should have succeeded in it but for that 
plaguey old prig of a Bishop—to elope with Julia. She had money 
in her own right, and once married, would most likely, if not too 
great a ‘ bo-ar,’ have consented to live with me—or, at all events, the 
father, who had private reasons for wishing the affair to be kept 
quiet, would have bought her off with a handsome sum, and that 
would have pleased me better.” 

“* Now listen, Mr. Brenchley, or Greville, or Forester, or Brinkman, 
or by whatever name it may please you to be known. To the men 
who, like many of the criminals in the adjoining cells, express some 
sorrow for their past misconduct, I have always a kind word to say, 
and some encouragement and consolation to offer; but from a 
systematic rogue and impostor like yourself, who exults and glories in 
his wickedness, and would launch out into a fresh career of crime 
were he free to do so, I turn with disgust and loathing. You have 
related the history of your villainies with a positive pride and relish. 
From your own confession you broke open a missionary box, and 
pilfered pence from boys’ pockets when you were at school; you 
plundered your poor old father—Heaven knows to what extent—and 
in the end broke his heart; you played the thief and sharper in 
billiard rooms ; you forged names to cheques and deeds ; you passed 
yourself off as a clergyman; you heartlessly deceived a trusting young 
girl, whose mother was a widow, and who had no strong brother to 
lay a horsewhip over your shoulders ; you have acted the liar and 
hypocrite in a thousand other different ways; and, to crown all, 
nearly ruined the friend who would have lifted you out of the mire, 
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enabled you to redeem your name, and turn your future life to some 
creditable account. You have done all this, and yet feel no shame 
or sorrow? Isitso? Am I to go away under that impressicn ?” 
“You can go away under whatever impression you please, sir,” said 
Mr. Brinkman, with a laugh and graceful wave of the hand; and, 
fixing a contemptuous glance upon him, I left the cell, double-locking 
the door behind me. Some days afterwards he sent a message to me 
by Crouch, to say that he was sorry for having treated me rudely, 
and would be glad to see me again; but he was removed the next 
morning to one of the London prisons, conducting himself, I was 
told, with great uproariousness and hilarity by the way, chaffing 
passengers in the railway carriage, bonneting the governor, and nearly 
making his escape from an omnibus at one of the stations. I have 
not heard of or met with Mr. Brinkman since, nor am'I particularly 
anxious to become the further chronicler of his painful history. 


Or Mr. HERBERT COLVILLE, HIS FRIEND JACK LAWTON, AND A 
CERTAIN BASKET OF STOLEN PLATE, OF WHICH I BEGGED THE 
CUSTODY. 


ON entering Cell No. 4, I could not help giving a sudden start, for 
in the tall, dark-complexioned, middle-aged, flashy-looking gentleman 
who occupied it I recognised an old acquaintance. No change came 
over his well-drilled countenance, however; it was as calm and 
unruffled as a lake with the evening sun upon it. 

“ Ah!” said I, “then you evidently do not remember me ; but we 
have met before.” 

** Never, to my knowledge, sir,” he blandly replied. “I have not 
had that distinguished pleasure.” 

“Oh, come, come, Mr. Herbert Colville ”—for by that name he 
had been entered on the prison books—“ suppose now, on your trial, 
which will take place in about a week or ten days, I were to make 
solemn affidavit that you were the man—or at all events bore an as- 
tonishingly-striking resemblance to one—who, on a certain night in a 
certain down train running between Euston Square Station and B 
nay, do not be alarmed, I am here as a friend, not as an enemy, and 
I give you my word that I have no intention of betraying you.” 

“That is enough,” said the prisoner, recovering his self-possession. 
“TI trust to your promise ; but—a murrain upon those prying warders ! 
There is an eye at that peep-hole.” 

I opened the door and told Dance that I did not require his 
services. 

“T am the man,” said Mr. Herbert Colville quietly, as soon as he 
felt sure that there was no eavesdropper. 

‘What became of your companion of that night ?” 

“Oh, honest Jack Lawton! He got into trouble; entered some- 
body’s house by mistake ; supposed it to be his own; broke open a 
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back-door; invited to travel; thinks of returning to England, if 
fortunate in some little mercantile speculations, about twenty-one 
years from date of departure; free passage, board, and all other 
comforts kindly arranged for.” 

“I regret to hear it ; and now to yourself.. I fear yours is a bad 
case; do you intend to plead guilty?” 

“Certainly not ; I am perfectly innocent of the charge preferred 
against me.” 

“Humph! you are not addressing a judge now, Mr. Colville. 
Would you like me to read to you?” 

“Oh, yes, it will serve to pass away the time.” 

I did so, but he began to carp and criticise, and tried to entangle 
me in an argument, which was not the object of my visit. I will give 
a brief sketch of the adventure that led to our first meeting. 

I was on my way down from L to B , to look at a curacy. 
The first-class carriage in which I was sitting had originally contained 
three passengers besides myself. One of them who looked like a 
gentleman’s valet, had got out some little time previously; the two 
others were still seated opposite me. These consisted of Mr. Colville 
who was handsomely dressed on that occasion, and wore a profusion of 
jewellery—rings, shirt-studs, scarf-pin, albert chain, &c., &c. ; and his 
friend, a bull-necked, thick-set man of perhaps thirty, plainly attired in 
grey tweed, with no pretension whatever to fashion, and looking 
rather, I thought, like a retired pugilist. Night was drawing on, and 
a porter had just dropped the usual lamp through the roof of the 
carriage, so that we could see one another plainly. I did not much 
like the appearance of these men, but could not exactly say why. 
Presently ‘I struck my foot against something under the seat, and 
there was a jingie as of silver articles tumbling together. I put my 
hand down and drew out a large oblong basket, full of rich plate. 
Mr. Colville smiled and said, ‘‘ I hope it is not in your way, sir; shall I 
take it up beside me here?” I replied: “ Oh, no, thank you ;” and 
replacing the basket, fellintoathinking mood. “ Does this plate really 
belong to these men?” said I to myself; “I fancy not. I strongly 
suspect it to be the property of the passenger who got out an hour 
ago; and that these two rascals intend to pass themselves off as the 
owners. I may be wrong, but such is now my firm conviction. 
They shall not outwit me. If it is theirs, however, I have no right 
to say them nay, and may get myself into trouble. We shall see; let 
me think a bit longer, and, meantime, carefully examine their 
countenances. Yes, how that villain in the grey tweed started and 
shifted his gaze when he caught my eye! Let me try the effect 
of an innocent little ruse.” I looked at Mr. Colville steadily and 
said : 

“Do you think those two men will be taken ?” 

“ Taken ?—who?—what for?—I don’t understand you ”—this 
with a pale face and in a startled, anxious tone. 
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“Did you not hear the porters talking to the detective officer in the 
next carriage? He is on their track.” 

My fellow-passengers exchanged quick glances, but recovered them- 
selves, and Colville replied : 

“No, I don’t remember—hark! we are approaching a station ; 
excuse me ”—and stooping, he took hold of the basket. 

“No, no!” cried I, “let that alone”—laying my hand firmly 
upon it. 

“Nonsense ! what do you mean ? desist, or . 

‘Tt is not yours, and you shall not have it.” 

The train began to slacken its pace. 

We looked at each other, then his hand was on my throat in an 
instant, and mine was on his. The train stopped; Lawton, the other 
ruffian, snatched at the basket, but I held it tight, and in the struggle, 
finding that I was getting rather the worst of it, I made a sudden 
effort and drove Mr. Colville’s head through the window. ‘There was 
a loud crash and falling of broken glass. 

“ Hallo!” cried the guard, opening the door hastily, “‘ what is this, 
gentlemen ?” 

‘Stop those two scoundrels ! ” cried I, “ quick, or they will be off!” 
It was too late, they had mingled among the crowd and were gone. 

The basket, however, was safe. 

**We must detain you, sir,” cried the station-master, running up. 

“Wait a moment,” said a grey-haired elderly man, getting out of 
the next carriage ; “I am a director; I know this gentleman, and 
will be responsible for his appearance if it is required. Give them 
your card, Meadows; what has been the matter?” 

I explained. The plate was handed out and examined (there was 
about two hundred pounds’ worth of it); the station-master took 
possession, and I told him to advertise for an owner, hinting that the 
crest on the gold cups would help to the discovery. I was then 
thanked and allowed to proceed on my journey; the friend who had 
gone bail for me bringing a glass of brandy-and-water at starting, and 
insisting on my drinking it. 

** You look a bit pale,” said he laughing, “and it is a wonder you 
were not worse handled ; two to one is hardly fair play.” 

Mr. Herbert Colville, despite his strong protestations of perfect 
purity and innocence, was soon distinguishing himself in some agreeable 
rural occupation beyond the seas; but what that precise occupation 
was, and what his sentiments on the subject, I never had the means 
of ascertaining. 





Mr. SKIDDLE YIELDS TO TEMPTATION. 


*T am only a poor simple country barber, sir. They make me cut 
the prisoners’ hair and shave them—leastways those that can’t shave 
themselves. I am in for eighteen months. It’s the first time, and 
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believe me, sir, it will be the last. I am very sorry for what I have 
done, and ready to make all the reparation that a man can. If you'll 
spread that about the neighbourhood of W—— it will be doing me a 
great kindness, and most of my old customers will perhaps come back 
to my shop. If you'll allow me, Chaplain, I should like to tell you 
all about it; I won’t detain you long. 

“ Among the gentlemen who used to come and have their hair cut 
and dressed, there was Captain Charles from the Castle. He’s 
younger brother, you know, sir, to Lord —-—, but when he sat himself 
down, I dropped my scissors and stepped a pace or two back. 

““* Why, Captain, there’s nothing to take off’—for there were not 
above fifty hairs on his whole head. 

“*T know that,’ said the Captain, with a nod; ‘it’s to put on, 
Skiddle, it’s to put on. Only secure me a handsome crop, and I 
promise you a twenty pound note. I see lots of clever preparations 
in your window there, and I heard my brother say that you had 
strengthened his roots. Do the same for me. I don’t mind telling 
you, Skiddle, for I know you can keep a secret—that there is a lady 
in the case; and the tastes and prejudices of the ladies ought to be 
considered. Now them, to it, man!’ 

“Well, your reverence, I set cheerfully to work, and the Captain 
came, as regular as the clock, twice a week for two months, 

*** Do you think it’s growing Skiddle ?” says he. 

“T am sure of it, sir,’ says I, for I wished to be encouraging, though 
there was about as much prospect of a crop as there is of one on this 
stone floor underneath our feet. : 

«Then don’t spare your pomatums,’ cries Captain Charles, ‘and 
here’s your first instalment.’ With that he took out his purse and 
threw me down a couple of sovereigns. 

“ At length one day, on leaving my shop after going through the 
usual shampooing process, and looking at the top of his head by means 
of two glasses, one of which I held for him at the proper angle, he 
had forgot to take, with the other things he had removed from his 
breast-pocket, the book in which he kept his money ; for he generally 
emptied all out on the top of the marble washstand ; and picking it 
up, I opened it and examined the contents. It was full of sovereigns, 
for he had just been to the bank to get a cheque cashed. The devil 
was too strong for me at that moment, and instead of running after 
the Captain, as I ought to have done, I put the book into my private 
drawer. The next minute in comes Captain Charles again in great 
haste, and after looking about him, cries : 

“**Skiddle, my purse! I left it here.’ 

***No, Captain; I haven’t seen it.’ 

“Stuff and nonsense, man! it can be nowhere else.’ 

“*T haven’t seen it, sir;’ this I said with a great gulp, and, I 
doubt not, a pretty white face. 

**¢Skiddle!’ returned he, putting his head a little on one side, ‘I 
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have always held you to be an honest fellow, and if you tell me that 
you know nothing of the purse, I am bound to believe you.’ 

“He looked at me again in a queer way, with his head still more 
on one side, and his eyes half closed. ‘The devil had me heart and 
soul now, for I swore that I knew nothing of it. 

“Tt was about an hour after this that I stood quietly counting 
the money over—there were fifty-eight sovereigns in all—in the 
corner of my shop, when I felt a light touch on my shoulder, 
and, glancing up, saw Peckitt, our police-officer, who said, softly 
enough : 

*<Tt’s all right, Anthony; don’t put yourself out. But you're 
wanted, my fine fellow ;’ and he took a look in the glass to see if 
his whiskers required trimming. 

“They talk of knocking you down with a feather, Chaplain; but 
you might have floored me easily with a pig’s bristle at that moment. 
It was of no use protesting my innocence any longer; I was caught 
red-handed, as they say, and went quietly off to the lock-up, Peckitt 
walking beside me and trying to look as though he were a friend that 
I had accidentally picked up by the way. The Captain’s brother was 
a magistrate, and insisted on my being prosecuted. I pleaded guilty, 
of course, and, as it was a first offence, got off with a comparatively 
light punishment, a number of neighbours speaking to my previous 
good character.” 

“Humph! And pray did the Captain’s hair grow again, Mr. 
Skiddle ?” 

“No, sir”—with a laugh. “All the bear’s grease and pomatums, 
and Macassar oils and Mexican restorers in the world would never 
have brought a single one back; but, you see, the experiment was 
cut short, and perhaps that is why it failed. I am much obliged to 
you for hearing me out, sir, and I needn’t tell you that I am heartily 
ashamed of myself. If you will read me a chapter now, I am ready 
to give it my best attention.” 


Mr. MALISE WEIRDEN, BEING PENITENT, SEEKS GHOSTLY CONSOLATION 
AT MY HANDS. 


It was always a pleasure to me in my gaol ministrations, if I found 
a prisoner at all sorry for his misdeeds, to talk kindly to him in 
private, and endeavour, by cheering and encouraging words, to lead 
him on to a better state of feeling and course of life; but with the 
cold, hardened, hypocritical, systematic criminal and offender, whose 
only object was to play upon one’s good nature and credulity, I 
did not care about having much todo. Mr. Malise Weirden, the 
occupant of Cell No. 9, Corridor A, happened to be of the latter 
class. He was one of those low, mean, miserable, pettifogging country 
attorneys who many years ago were often found infesting small towns 
and villages; and he now lay in the county gaol on a charge of 
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embezzlement, awaiting his trial at the next assizes. A more sly, 
subtle, slippery, plausible knave, sycophant and dissembler, it had 
never been my lot to meet with, He was an unwholesome-looking, 
cadaverous-faced man of about fifty, with a sickly set smile upon his 
face like the corpse-candle flitting over a morass; a light, springy 
step—he walked almost on his toes—and an eye-glass, which he 
now and then let fall from his right optic with a-sudden downward 
jerk of the head. Mr. Malise was reading his Bible, with a deeply- 
interested air, when I entered the cell, for he had heard that I was 
coming to visit him. 

“Those are beautiful and cheering words, sir,” he said, pointing to 
the verses that formed his present study and consolation ; “and full 
of sweet hope and encouragement.” 

I assented. 

“If it would not be troubling you Zo much, I should like to receive 
the Holy Communion ”—this with the sickly smile that was celebrated 
for turning the popular stomach. 

“Mr. Weirden, will you be so kind as to answer me a straight- 
forward question or two?” 

“Oh dear, yes, as many as you please ;” and he settled himself on 
his stool, and betrayed an alacrity which almost led me to fear that 
he intended presently to charge six-and-eightpence a-piece for his 
obliging replies. 

“T have heard a great deal about you, and I know much of what 
has been told me to be strictly, painfully true. Are you sorry for 
having—I can give it no gentler word—robbed so many of thosc 
poor people who were foolish enough to call in your professional 
services ?” 

He glared upon me for a moment like some wild animal, then, 
resuming his saintly expression of countenance, replied : 

“My character has been shamefully aspersed and blackened. I 
have done nothing whatever to merit these unjust accusations.” 

“IT am sorry to say that there are only too strong proofs of your 
guilt; and so long as you persist in such barefaced falsehood and 
effrontery, I have no alternative but to decline doing as you wish.” 

“Do you come here as a judge?” 

“No, far from it; but when I am asked to officiate in the way 
proposed, I naturally hope to find a penitent. Would you, if dis- 
charged from this gaol to-morrow ri 

No. 9 put on a ghastlier smile than ever, and protested unblemished 
moral integrity and spotless innocence. 

“Listen. Let me hold up the glass to you a moment. Yours 
has been a long career of cunning, fraud, and oppression. You have 
repeatedly received clients’ money, and used it for your own purposes, 
making your charges for services rendered always exceed the sum 
committed to your trust. You have wormed your way into families, 
got possession of their papers, drawn upon their purses to the last 
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drop, then turned upon them, refused to deliver up deeds or writings, 
till further feed and fed, thereby driving people to distraction and 
seriously injuring their health, You have gone about this parish 
whispering falsehood, setting friends at variance, and maligning 
unoffending persons. You have brought in exorbitant bills, and 
threatened those who called their correctness into question. I know 
two widow ladies at this moment whom you have heartlessly fleeced 
in this way. You have done all these things, and a hundred others 
that I cannot call to my recollection just now, and yet you express 
no shame or contrition for the smallest meanness or wrong of which 
you have been guilty.” 

** We are all fallible, my dear sir; we are all miserable sinners, and, 
I humbly hope, repentant ones.” 

“That will not do; you shall not fly to that common shelter. Are 
you sorry for having acted the villain thus?” 

Mr. Weirden jerked his head forward, and let the glass drop—for 
he had fixed it in his eye to take a timid look at me—then he wet 
his lips nervously, and gave a gulp. 

“What is the meaning of the word ‘repentance,’ I would ask you, 
and what is the use of talking about it at all, if it does not mean a 
change of heart, and conduct, and life; if it does not mean reparation, 
restoration, as far as it lies in a man’s power? Are you willing to 
give back any of that money to those poor women of whom I have 
spoken ?” 

The prisoner took up the Bible that lay on the little table near and 
began to turn over the leaves. He looked very pale and angry. 

“Say that you feel some sorrow, some regret, and | will come and 
see you again.” 

“Tam deeply indebted to you, sir, for your ghostly counsel and 
kind intentions. For this lengthy interview, under other and happier 
circumstances, I should have demanded a fee little short of two 
guineas. As it is, 1 have much pleasure in presenting you with the 
benefit of my experience gratis. I will also beg your acceptance of 
another piece of advice, also gratis, and that is—don’t trouble me 
again ;” and he coolly faced about. 

There was some unfortunate little trip or technical blunder, I regret 
to say, in this man’s indictment which enabled him to squeeze through 
the meshes of the legal net and escape the punishment he so richly 
deserved ; and he was set at large again, to pillage the helpless and 
plunder the unwary. 
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ONE LITTLE LIFE. 


HE mother was such a pretty young 
creature ; it was impossible to help 
noticing her. Indeed she was far 
more like a lady than just the wife of an 
ordinary carter, as was her husband ; and 
her charming manners and sweet face 
made us all talk to her, and interest our- 
= selves about her in a way we certainly 
——_ = should not have done had she been simply 
: like the rest of our men’s wives. 
Then she was only eighteen; just the age 
when most girls are preparing to enjoy their first 
= peep at a gay and delightful new world ; and here 
was Eliza already with the cares of a household 
on her shoulders, and a man’s happiness to make and mar between 
her small slender fingers, that all the scrubbing and black-leading of 
old Mrs. Deane’s floors and stoves had never made otherwise than 
delicate and refined-looking. 

But this was fourteen years ago, and we were that much younger, 
and were given to wondering how such a superior girl had been 
developed in her narrow surroundings ; her mind was so refined, her 
strivings after a dainty home were so real, and her language to us was 
so nicely chosen, that every time we saw her we came away more 
than ever impressed by the belief that Eliza was a pearl cast away 
among swine, who might be very fond of her truly, but were utterly 
unable to realise the treasure they had among them. 

Naturally enough we never mentioned this save amongst ourselves ; 
we had a vast amount of respect for her great good-natured husband, 
who was that excellent thing—a sober man, full of love for his horses 
and for all around him. Yet we did sometimes think him harsh to his 
little wife, when he would not appreciate her best parlour, and 
insisted on having it restored to its proper use as scullery and second 
kitchen, where the real work was done, while the red-tiled front 
kitchen became as in other cottages the pleasant warm living room, 
where Jim sat at ease and ate the supper Eliza had so little idea of 
cooking or setting before him in an appetising manner. 

However, things were pretty satisfactorily managed until our little 
friend was born. Even from the first day he seemed his mother over 
again, so small, so fragile and so fair was he. And as he lay by Eliza’s 
side in the low-ceiled, whitewashed room, he seemed like a stray angel in 
the rough, untrimmed night-dress in which his tiny form was apparelled. 
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All his surroundings were so poor and so ugly. We could not 
help wishing some childless lady would adopt him and take him 
away, where he would be warmed and fed and made into the 
strong good man, for which doubtless the angels had designed him. 
And as we sat beside Eliza’s bed—covered with the patch-work quilt, 
each separate morsel of which could have told us a story, had it only 
been given a voice—we could not help thinking of the life that 
was before the little child, and the one he might have had, had he 
come to the Hall a mile away, where an heir had never been born, 
and where the owners were old and sad for lack of the very thing 
that was soon to be super-abundant in Eliza’s cottage. 

It seems only the other day that Willie lay in our arms, a small- 
faced creature, with dark wistful eyes that even then seemed to see 
the future that was before him ; yet it is fourteen years ago. It seems 
but yesterday when we said he did not thrive, and shrank appalled 
when we discovered on what he was fed. 

Go into any ordinary labourer’s cottage and ask the mother on what the 
infants are fed, and be sure of one answer. ‘“ We gives ’em what we 
has ourselves ;” bread failing at times, potato and soaked biscuits, 
soaked occasionally in milkless, sugarless tea. And long before the 
teeth have come, bits of red herring, and shreds of bacon are no 
mysteries to the baby, who as often as not dies suddenly, or drags on 
an existence that must be a perfect martyrdom. 

Many a time have we kissed Willie’s small wrinkled forehead, and 
thought with tears it was for the last time. But he weathered all the 
storms, and soon he was leaning over the board put across the door, 
lest he should wander out into the garden, gazing across the heath 
eager to see if “dada” were bringing home his horses from the day’s 
work in the spreading fields beyond. 

The year when he was three must have been Willie’s one happy 
year; all nature was engaged in painting him pictures, seen to 
advantage from his home that was at the top of a hill. Behind the 
house, if house it could be called, was.a wonderful group of fir-trees. 
Here the wind told him stories, while the soft wood-pigeons cooed 
and seemed to whisper to him of nought but love; and below the 
trees ran a tiny streamlet, widening out further into a river that turned 
a water-wheel. Ah! fatal place; which as soon as ever he could 
walk there was Willie’s favourite spot for play. 

But when he was three he could only lean over his board, and look 
at the wonderful heath that spread before him; full each season of 
the year with colourand beauty ; while beyond the purple-shaded row 
of hills the great sun sank to rest and flooded the dark expanse of 
moor and heather with a golden radiance seen like that nowhere else. 
Then he would watch the wild-fowl rise from the marshes, and 
note the pheasants as they passed, and hear their cry as they rose 
with a whirr from the ground, and settled themselves on the branches 
of the trees in a neighbouring wood. In winter the robin sang to 
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him perched on the garden gate, as, muffled in an old black and 
white plaid shawl, he regarded the skaters on the pond in the heath 
glide to and fro, and when the red sun glowed on the dark grey 
ground. Willie would have his dreams of skating too with the boys 
from the town, who came over the big hill, and took possession of 
the “ Decoy,” by moonlight, when the quality, so called, had all gone 
home. A long, long year doubtless it seemed to Willie, with its different 
changes that came so slowly and remained so long; but then he 
was. four; there was a cradle requiring a great deal of attention 
from him, and before he was old enough to know regret, he was one 
among the very boys he had envied, for they had all left their pretty 
cottage and come to live in the little town. 

Eliza could not get on with the foreman’s wife, who lived too near 
to be pleasant—if folk could not agree. The town was a long way 
off, two good miles, and this to be walked with a baby on one arm, 
and a basket on the other, every Saturday fine or wet, was too 
much for Eliza. And it was time Willie went to school, or he would 
never learn to be a man. 

School all weathers, wet or dry, from nine until twelve, not doing 
much, save sitting still on a long step with other infants; learning 
little and shivering much. ‘The small red legs coming from old and 
torn boots that had done gallant service in other nurseries before 
passing down to Willie ; the cold, chilblained fingers and ears, and the 
ill-fed, badly filled stomach. And then the walk back, to find the 
baby to be nursed, or errands to be run; while after an apology for a 
dinner, there was school once more from two to four, when he would 
return, to find at times the door locked and the key at a neighbour’s. 
Eliza was out seeing her friends, with one baby clinging to her 
skirts and the other in her arms; secure of finding the fire lighted 
and the kettle swung over the blaze, and the tea-things laid tidily, 
although Willie would not be five until Christmas Eve came round 
once more. So they moved into the town. 

But in course of time the town and the neighbours disagreed with 
Eliza, and Jim reluctantly enough gave us notice to leave. His wife 
was a good wife, he said, as wives went, but there were too many 
folkses for he ; she were never at home; he couldn’t go back to the 
Farm, because of the foreman’s wife, but he could get a good place, 
well not better nor ours surelie, at the Earl’s, and please would we 
speak for ’en. Eliza’d be four mile from the town, and there’d be 
none to see down to sea, where the cottage was. Willie’s schooling? 
Ah, that was bad! But he was to go to grandfer at the Farm. 
He were nearly seven, and big, and Eliza worked ’en too hard, 
poor chap. Jim would miss ’en. But grandfer were lonely, and 
the boy must learn. 

So Jim and Eliza went “down to sea,” as living on the shores of 
the harbour was always called, and Willie was back once more among 
the birds and beasts and flowers that he loved. 
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252 One Little Life. 
Still there was small pleasure in store for Willie even then. There 
was the long walk to school twice a day, in all weathers, fine or 

wet, calm or windy, cold or hot; yet the child never complained. It 
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THE STOUT APRON HAD CAUGHT IN THE WHEEL... . 


had to be done. Why make words about the inevitable? True, he 
missed his mother and the babies, and often wondered how they got 
on without him to rock and tend and nurse them. But he was glad 
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to be where he could see Nature, and where he was not penned up 
in a narrow space, seeing nothing save the churchyard and the 
pebbled enclosure, where he played his most infrequent plays. 

For some years we had not seen Willie, when one day we met a 
small white-faced creature, with big black, wistful, eyes that knew us, 
although we had forgotten them. 

Ah! we can see now the disappointment that filled them when 
they noted no answering gleam of recognition in ours. 

Then we paused; in a moment we knew him. “Ah, Willie! and 
how is all with you?” 

A shy small hand crept into ours, and we were soon in full possession 
of his confidence. He was thirteen; he had passed his standards, 
and he was going to real work for our neighbour—real work that 
would bring him in so many or so few shillings in the week. Mother 
was well, and there was another baby, please; and grandfer was 
failing fast. He only did a little hedging and ditching now at the 
Farm, and not often that; he was troubled so with rheumatics. 
Willie did the housework, and he should be spared the walk now 
school was over. No; he couldn’t say he was sorry; the pigs and 
the cows were better nor books, and if only he could get big enough 
to be carter’s boy and then carter, he’d be with the horses, and be 
like father; that was the thing he wanted most. Old Captain had 
never forgot he, and whinnied when he saw ’en. But he were too 
small to reach him in stable, and he’d have to grow a bit before he 
were taken on at the Farm. In the meantime folks were very good 
to him; and please would we mind speaking for him, if so be Mr. 
S required a character. 

As we write, we can see the small earnest creature, in great thick 
boots, the one dreadful item that cripples so many of the poor in 
more senses than one—Willie’s last Christmas present was a pair of 
new boots—coarse patched corduroy breeches, and gaiters, and a 
venerable coat that had once been blue; and beneath the battered 
straw hat was a broad forehead, and wistful eyes peeping from below, 
while the delicate sensitive mouth expressed far more than the halting 
tongue had even space to say in its short life. 

Well, we wished him success, and could we do anything for him ? 

Yes, we could; we could tell our foreman in the town to allow him 
one of the old hop-sacks that would make him an apron that he could 
wear when feeding the pigs to keep his clothes clean. There was 
nought to be bought like they sacks, and please might he be so bold 
as to ask for one in W: the next time he was in. 

When we met Willie again he was clad from neck to ankle in the 
coarse apron, with the great black Horse of Kent prancing upon it, 
which he pointed to proudly as asure sign he had got the real article, 
and no mistake. Yes, he was getting on nicely ; he’d be fourteen in 
less than no time; he had growed three inches he’d allow, and Mr. 
S were real good to ’en. 
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Would you like to hear one day’s work of this child; then think of 
your own boys at school and college, angry at their lessons maybe, 
wasting their time and your money, or at the best grumbling much 
when holidays are over and work so-called begins. 

At five, winter and summer, he would rise and see to the house ; 
there were pigs to be fed, cows to see to, numerous errands to be run 
for the men, home to grandfer and breakfast, more household duties, 
then more errands, or plough-work, or “odd jobs” until dark, then 
home to tend cows and pigs once more, see to grandfer, and then to 
bed, tired out, yet only realising that he had got on well, and was a 
day nearer his hopes—the care of the stable. 

Then came the last day in this one little life—a lovely autumn day ; 
the leaves were brought down smartly bya sharp night frost, and work 
had to be done; the great water-wheel in the valley would be 
choked, for it revolved slowly under a canopy of scarlet and yellow 
oaks and elms. Willie must run down and clear the wheel, or else 
things would be thrown out of gear. 

No one knows how it was done, for it is a silent spot a mile or 
more from the roads, yet so lovely, one can but be glad his last look 
on the world was so fair a one. On one side slopes up a mossy bank 
dotted with fine moss and pollipodium ; silver-beech stems stand out of 
the bank, strewn on that day with wondrous coloured leaves. Below 
the beeches grow oaks and elms; then comes the river, and then a 
sweet undulating landscape of moor and field leading away to the hills 
that are always lovely, but never quite so lovely as in the autumn-tide. 

Pray God it was done in a moment, and that he did not suffer; 
the stout apron had caught in the wheel, they say; anyhow, he was 
cold and dead when they found him, and the little life was over, 
never to be lived out in suffering and work, and cheerful obedience 
and contentment any more. 

Since we have been writing down these lines we have heard from the 
poor mother, and we have been wondering why Willie should have had 
so short a life, and so poora one ; or why Eliza should have borne him 
to lose him in the terrible way she has done. But we have also 
thought much of his gentleness, his patience, and his unfailing 
content. Not rare qualities, but frequent enough among the children 
of the poor, who early learn that they are valuable in proportion to 
the help they are enabled to give those around them, and who are 
obliged to work for right and power to live. And we cannot help 
thinking that perhaps others may care to listen, if only for a few 
moments, to this plain and true story of one little life from which 
they can learn their own lessons if they only wish. 
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ON SLANDER. 


ANY writers have dealt with slander and the best methods of 
meeting it and dealing with it. Mr. Thackeray wrote some 
good things on the subject, but his teachings on this point were, we 
must say, somewhat above his behaviour, for when Mr. Edmund 
Yates uttered some rather free things about him (out of which Time 
itself, without his aid, would soon have bleached the colour) he 
spent some of his valuable hours, which could have been better 
devoted to creating new Newcomes or retouching up the old ones, 
in hunting the offender out of the Garrick Club, in which, if 
we remember right, he succeeded. 

Then, though Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton was not justified in his 
depreciation of Mr. Tennyson’s earlier poetic efforts, it was ill on Mr. 
Tennyson’s part to retaliate by calling Lord Lytton in clever verses a 
“bandbox,” and the “padded man that wore the stays,” because 
really translated into plain prose these phrases might have come 
under the magistrate’s condemnation as provocation toa breach of the 
peace. Duels have been fought for far less provocative expressions 
than these. 

But what, to some extent, robs these specimens of their point is 
the lack of reserve and play. That is, after all, the hardest kind of 
slander to bear, which affects the form of compliment and seems 
utterly unintentional—a mere slip or slight mischance that can be 
easily explained away. When the wicked American editor in reporting 
the meeting at which a “ valiant ” colonel had received a presentation 
as having been described by the chairman as a “battle-scared” 
veteran, and, with no end of meek apologies, corrected the phrase in 
his next issue to “bottle-scarred,” it was all the more effective that 
on the surface he showed no ill-nature. The doudie-entendre is the 
medium of the finest slander, which stings the more deeply that it 
seems utterly innocent of poison. Heine, on one occasion, called a 
certain German doctor a fool in the naivest way possible. A friend 
looked in on Heine one day and said he had just dropped in to 
exchange thoughts with him. “Ah, my dear fellow,” said Heine, 
with the gravest look, “you will make a bad bargain, for I have just 
been exchanging thoughts with Doctor .” Now who could have 
raised an action on that when repeated to them, or sent a challenge? 
Though the delicacy is not often equalied, yet it is the same quality 
that makes the little suggestive slanders of some clever women (let us 
not be thought ungallant) so piquant and insinuating. 

In all these cases some very good lines of the German poet 
Biirger will in our idea apply, as they may be taken as applying to 
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most wise men when the “barked arrers of slander,” as Artemus 
Ward characteristically puts it, are levelled at them. 
Biirger writes (and we give the German because of its rhythmic 
beauty and compactness, which cannot be translated), 
“Wenn dich die Listerzunge sticht, 
So lass dir dies zum Troste sagen : 
Die schlechsten Friichte sind er nicht 
Worau die Wespen nagen.” 
which may thus be rendered in English prose : 
“When the tongue of slander stings thee, let this be thy comfort— 
they are not the worst fruits on which the wasps alight.” 
Lord Tennyson had a wholesome hate of slander. In the 
** Princess ” he says : 
“Come to the hollow hearts, they slander so” ; 
and in “ Maud,” he makes his hero speak of— 
“Slander, meanest spawn of hell 
(And woman’s slander is the worst).” 
And of Vivien and her attempts on Merlin, he says: 
“She played about with slight and sprightly talk, 
And vivid smiles and faintly venomed points 
Of slander glancing here and grazing there.” 
In his invitation to the Rev. F. D. Maurice to visit him in the 
Isle of Wight, after he had been deprived of his professorship of 
theology at King’s College, he makes it a point— 


“You'll have no scandal while you dine, 
But honest talk and wholesome wine, 
And only hear the magpie gossip 
Garrulous under a roof of pine.” 


It isa mark of his “ King Arthur,” his ideal knight, whom he makes 
Prince Albert resemble that, 
“He spake no slander, no, nor listened to it.” 
Miss Ingelow speaks of slander, 
“Wresting fair reasoning to a crooked end.” 


A. H. Jarr, LL.D. 
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A TRIFLER. 


3y LESLIE KEITH. 







Bs s¢ HOULD you have known me again?” 
Mev The speaker’s voice was wistful. 

“Oh yes, indeed I should,” the answer 
came perhaps a little too eagerly. 

** Yet when we met—near your door the 
other day—you passed me.” 

“And you passed me,” came the quick 
retort. 

They both laughed. 

“T did hesitate,” said the first speaker. “One 
is so afraid of meeting with a rebuff if one addresses 
a stranger, and I had no idea you lived in Richmond— 
but the fact that I paused and would have spoken if I dared shows 
that you are not changed at all. And yet it is ten years since we 
were at school together.” 

“Well, even at twenty-eight one isn’t so very venerable nowadays. 
I am glad you took the trouble to verify your suspicion, and find me 
out. I suppose you got my address from the directory? Let me 
give you some tea.” 

“JT am thirty, you know, dear,” said Mrs. Arkwright, with that 
plaintive cadence in her voice, as she sipped her tea. ‘I was one of 
the big girls when you came—a poor little home-sick mite—to Bonn. 
I had got used by that time to sauer-kraut and all the dreadful messes 
they gave us to eat, and thought it the most thrilling of experiences 
when our student-masters were invited to supper. But you were a 
proud little thing, Theo; you starved yourself rather than eat strange 
food, and you had never anything but disdain for those luckless 
boys.” 

**T remember their shirts—coarser than the coarsest sheeting, and 
their long hair, and the liberal use they made of their knives.” Miss 
Dale made an expressive little grimace. ‘“‘ But you atoned for my 
rudeness ; Helen, you were so gracious, they all adored you.” 

She was looking with inward speculation at her friend ; as the old 
face evolved itself out of the new, Helen Arkwright did not seem so 
very different from Helen Peel after all. A little thinner, perhaps, but 
that was if anything a gain; her violet eyes had the same meekness, 
time had scarcely dimmed her hair’s yellow lustre ; the girl who had 
bewitched every male creature beyond the callous schoolboy stage, 
might still, if she would, reign a queen of hearts. Yet if rumour, 
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long forgotten and now dimly recalled were true, she had gone 
through more thrilling experiences than any that belonged to the 
callow days of girlhood. Her marriage had been a grave mistake, 
if not a tragedy ; dearly paid for in any case by the wealth of which 
as a widow she was now possessed. 

She wore black—whether out of some dim tradition of “ proper 
respect” for a husband whose death must have been a release, or 
whether because she knew it became and set off her pallor and her 
fairness, Miss Dale could not determine. Helen Peel—she would not 
think of her by her married name—was the type of woman who loves 
the conventional, but on the other hand, no one could accuse her of 
overweening personal vanity. 

“Tell me about yourself, Theo. You live here—all alone?” 

* All alone, indeed, with the exception of my factotum in the 
kitchen. I might fairly be dubbed a bachelor woman, but the lady of 
the latchkey usually lives ‘in diggings,’ I believe. I aspire to be a 
householder, you see. I have #200 a year, left me by my mother, 
all she had to leave. She had a large annuity, but we lived up to its 
last penny. I make #50 more in ways that wouldn’t interest you, 
and hereIl am. ‘There isn’t a room in this scrap of a house big 
enough, as the saying goes, to swing a cat in, but it holds me and my 
belongings and an occasional friend.” 

*‘ It is charming,” said Mrs. Arkwright with sincerity, and indeed it 
deserved the praise. 

Blue felt clad its floors and staircase. (“It’s such a mistake to 
have scraps of different coloured carpet in a doll’s house like this,” 
Miss Dale explained.) Upon the dull blue ground were laid Eastern 
rugs of well-blended tints ; the furniture and china were chosen to fit 
the proportions of the rooms. It was all on a liliputian scale, but as 
dainty and fine as the owner of it. 

Mrs. Arkwright looked round her with a feeling half of envy. 

“T live in a huge house,” she said, “a house that you could never 
make into a home. It has no sort of individuality. Its furnishings 
are there chiefly because they are expensive, the chairs and cabinets 
look as if they ought to be ticketed to let you know their value. I 
long to be a little shabby, but I daren’t.” 

Theodora Dale smiled. 

“Shabbiness wouldn’t suit you, you go best with splendours. 
Though all those impecunious Germans fell in love with you, you 
would never have condescended to become a mere downtrodden 
hausfrau. I daresay you have refused scores of detrimentals since.” 

*T married a rich man,” said Mrs. Arkwright with a sigh which 
she checked. ‘“‘Come and see me, Theo. You will not like my 
house, but I[’ll make you like me, as you used to do, if I can.” 

“That won’t be difficult.” 

Theodora Dale felt that she could easily be interested in this old 
friend, to the point of liking her more than a little, but circumstances 
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still held them apart. She had her #50 to earn, and she did it 
laboriously. Journalists who will accept the work of amateurs pay 
for it on a scale which accords with its merits. Miss Dale wrote a 
great deal for a very little, and though she had been accounted a 
clever girl at school the world that metes out literary awards had not 
yet discovered in her the coming woman. It was in her own per- 
sonality that her charm chiefly lay. She was a brunette, slim, odd- 
looking, vivacious, earnest ; she could not look at you with her dark 
eyes without raising a wonder in you as to what she was thinking about. 

One evening she came home from town feeling out of tune with 
life. The day had been very hot, and in spite of its veiling mantle 
of Virginia creeper the little house looked hot too, and airless. But 
as she opened the door with her latchkey her face changed; a hat 
hung upon the peg in the little hall, and at sight of it her soul 
revived within her. 

She ran upstairs to her own room, washed away her dust, repaired 
her dishevelment, and walked smiling, composed and dignified into 
her tiny drawing-room. 

“The wings and breast of a chicken, and a pottle of strawberries 
I bought in town just now—can you support life on that, Hansard ? 
Since you didn’t give Mother Hubbard notice to replenish the cup- 
board you don’t deserve anything more !” 

Hansard Lloyd rose with a laugh. He was young—that is to say 
he was thirty—which is mere boyhood for a man in these days, and 
he was very good-looking. 

“But you don’t expect me to be conventional,” he said reproach- 
fully. ‘‘ Haven’t we agreed that it’s the unexpected alone that gives 
life its charm.” 

“If there is enough to eat,” she said quaintly. 

‘Oh, there’s enough! But I must make the salad as usual.” 

“Wait till I prepare Sarah,” she said, but he ran down to the 
miniature kitchen at her heels. 

“T’ve already propitiated Sarah !” he cried, and indeed the elderly 
handmaid who ministered to Miss Dale grinned awelcome. Hansard 
was a privileged person. 

Theodora, who was but a half-hearted new woman, sometimes 
wondered whether she ought to allow him to dine with her twice a 
week, and accompany her as frequently as he did to theatres and 
concerts, but Hansard was Hansard, and there was:nothing more to 
be said. He was a law unto himself. 

He was a sweet-tempered fellow, and women loved to do as he 
bade them. Sarah flew for the oil and vinegar ; Theodora seated 
herself on a corner of the kitchen table and looked at him wonder- 
ingly. He was so earnest, so neat, so unerring over his work. A 
half-dozen different flavourings went to the blend, and not one 
obtruded itself unduly. ‘The dressing was the work of an artist—and 
yet he was not earnest in large matters. 
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“ Hansard,” she said when they were eating the chicken, “ when 
are you going to begin to do something ?” 

“What a question to ask of a man who has just earned his 
dinner! ” 

“* But—you can’t live by making salad-dressings,” she smiled, “and 
upon my word, Hansard, I don’t know what else you're fitfor. When 
is your new book coming out ?” 

“Never hurry a poet,” he said solemnly. “I have an inspiration, 
Theo—lI shall call it ‘Salad Dressing,’ and dedicate it to you, who 
are the sauce piguante of my life.” 

She could not help the colour in her cheeks, but she tried to say 
severely : 

** Have you got no further than the title?” 

“No further, indeed! Why, the title is everything, it determines 
and limits the whole; it shapes, it rounds one’s conceptions. It is 
like the name of one’s beloved ; an incentive, a spur, an obligation. 
You who are one of the initiated to scoff at a title, indeed !” 

“Ah, but I have no inspirations,” she said, with a shade of self 
scorn. “I write to a picture or a suggestion, my stories are manu- 
factured to order ; I am a day labourer, a hired slave ; but you—you 
need not wear shackles if you would be free.” 

There was pathos and pleading in her voice, with its odd thrill 
of earnestness—she believed in him. He was emotional, and the 
thought well-nigh drew tears. 

He picked out the largest strawberries and laid them on her plate. 
His hand was very near hers as it rested on the white cloth ; impos- 
sible not to place his own on it caressingly. 

“Dear,” he said, and his voice was tender as a woman’s, “have 
patience with me; I am a harum-scarum fellow, I know, and it isn’t 
in me to stick steadily to anything. I suppose I’m made that way ; 
born under an erratic star; but if you believe in me——” 

“Of course I believe in you,” she answered brusquely. ‘“ You 
could do great things; almost the greatest; and oh, Hansard, you 
stop short at the least.” 

“Women are too ambitious,” he said with his pleasant laugh. 
“They won’t be content without the biggest prize—but if ever I do 
anything at all, it will only be a second class success.” 

‘That would do for a beginning,” she said ; and then she suddenly 
drew her hand away, for Sarah came in to ask if they wanted the 
lamp. 

But for the rest of the evening he was his better, braver self. 
While she was at his side to encourage, it seemed to him possible to 
scale the heights of fame. 

Hitherto there had been promise rather than achievement. He 
had done one or two brilliant little things, he might have done more, 
but the spur of poverty was lacking. He had that fatalest of clogs, a 
secure income ; enough for all needful wants, though too little for the 
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golden pleasures he would have preferred. He was not the genius 
Theodora Dale believed him; but he had a facile serviceable talent 
that might have stood him in better stead had he unfolded it from 
the napkin where it lay hid. She desired him to be great; but, 
womanlike her heart demanded first that he should love her. The 
rest would follow. Her love would lift him on wings. She would 
give him so much that he must needs return it to the world in full 
measure. 

Next day he wrote her one of those little notes he had the trick of 
making so charmingly personal and intimate. He told her that 
spurred on by her ambition for him, and zealous to win her regard, 
he had begun his book. He was working at it night and day while the 
divine afflatus lasted. She must not tempt him by so much as the 
ghost of an invitation. Their little impromptu dinners, their 
impulsive excursions into the world of pleasure must rest. Was he 
not working for her? 

Her heart sang its triumph. She longed to see him, but sternly 
forbade the desire. She wrote to him, but her letter cost her bitter 
tears of mortification. It was stiff, artificial ; he would feel it a check 
rather than an encouragement; try as she would, she could not 
express the depth of her feeling. He had said it in a thousand ways, 
but never yet in the words her heart longed for—I love you; the 
woman’s fear of being over bold was like a chill hand laid on her 
throbbing impulses. 

For ten days she saw or heard no more of him; then one afternoon 
they suddenly met. He was dressed as a traveller, and carried a hand- 
bag. He greeted her warmly, but somehow her heart fell. 

“Were you coming to me ?” she asked. 

He shook his head. ‘“ Don’t scold, but the truth is I was running 
away from you—my monitor! Yes, indeed, I’ve been grinding and 
sweating—wiring in—anything you like! Don’t you see how thin 
I’ve grown? The fact is, I’m dying for a breath of fresh air. It’s 
suicidal to go on writing in a London lodging without a break. I 
defy any man to do it, save at the expense of his work. Saturday to 
Monday only—I give you my solemn pledge.” 

“You needn’t, Hansard,” she said, a little wounded. ‘“ You owe 
me no duty.” Did she hope he would contradict her ? 

“ Ah, but are you not my conscience ?” 

“Then your conscience absolves you!” She strove after lightness. 
“ The truth is, I was thinking of running away from home myself for 
a day or two.” She had only made up her mind that very moment. 
“IT am going to make a rash experiment. I am going to take a 
friend at her word who gave me a general invitation months ago to 
visit her at any time. I wonder if she will regret her impulsiveness 
when she sees me with bag and baggage? Surprises are follies as 
a rule.” 

* Not in your case, since you must be certain of 2 welcome,” he 
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said cordially. ‘I think you're quite right to take it easy for a bit, 
Theo ; I always told you you went on grinding too hard. How jolly 
it would have been if we had been bound the same way ! ” 

“But I’m not going till Monday.” 

** And on Monday, behold me invoking the muse once more ! ” 

Theodora had a conference with Sarah on Monday morning, when 
she settled the sequence of her handmaid’s solitary meals for the 
ensuing days, and superintended the putting away of the silver. While 
she packed her bag, Sarah went to the Almshouses to secure the 
company of an old woman during her mistress’s absence. 

She wondered on Monday afternoon, when the station fly was 
crawling up Mrs. Arkwright’s trim avenue, whether she had indeed 
been wise to come uninvited, but it was too late then for reflection or 
repentance. 

The grey-haired butler assured her that Mrs. Arkwright was 
at home. 

*“ But is she disengaged? Is she alone?” 

“She has a visitor at present, madam, but he will be leaving 
shortly.” 

“Then do not on any account disturb her. Put me somewhere 
where I can wait, and do not announce me until she is alone.” 

She was led through what seemed to her a bewildering number of 
rooms. She had expected Helen’s home to be splendid, but this was 
very splendid indeed. 

“How could she sit in my little bandbox of a house and admire 
it!” she said to herself with a laugh as she was at last left in the 
immense drawing-room. ‘ Why, the whole of it would go easily into 
this room and something left to spare ! ” 

It was pretty much as Helen had described it, a collection of 
expensive furniture and rare bric-a-brac, but there were no evidences 
that the mistress sat in it habitually; no work-basket, no books or 
magazines. Even the flowers were manifestly gardener’s bouquets. 
It was eminently a room for show. ‘The French windows opened on 
to a covered verandah which was far more homelike than the room 
itself. Creepers twined round the pillars, and hanging baskets full of 
gay flowers made spots of brightness. The Indian rugs were toned 
by sun and use, the lounge-chairs had taken comfortable angles. 
“That is Helen’s real drawing-room,” thought Theodora, noticing a 
volume of poetry, a new novel, and a flimsy bit of needlework on one 
table, while empty coffee-cups on a silver tray stood on another. 

She was tempted to step out and bathe herself in the August 
warmth and fragrance, but a glimpse of fluttering skirts between the 
trees on the further side of the lawn deterred her. “It is Helen 
and her friend,” she thought, and withdrew from observation. The 
word “friend” came spontaneously. ‘There was something in Helen 
Arkwright’s bending, swaying walk—in the man’s absorption as he 
turned towards her—that even at a distance betrayed their intimacy. 
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“T wonder if Helen is thinking of marrying again ?” her thoughts 
ran idly. More than ever, as footsteps were audible on the gravel of 
the terrace, did she wish she had written, had permitted the dignified 
butler to warn Helen of her arrival. “If they come in here what a 
fool I shall look!” ran the inward comment, but they did not enter 
the room. She heard the creak of the basket chairs as they seated 
themselves on the verandah, the swish of Helen’s silk-lined skirt. 

“‘ Now if they are going to be confidential, I must either march out 
upon them or make my escape by one of these doors. I’m afraid 
Helen’s butler will think me a lunatic.” 

Then Helen’s voice plaintively— 

‘Must you really go, dear?” 

Theodora was arrested. She found herself listening for the reply 
with a dreadful prevision of coming evil. Only one instant of warn- 
ing, and then a voice she knew in every one of its cadences made 
answer : 

“I fear I must. There’s a dinner engagement I can’t escape. 
Besides, my dearest one, there is my work.” 

** I’m afraid you work too hard, Hansard.” 

*‘T could not do that if I were ever to succeed in achieving anything 
worthy to lay at your feet.” 

“ Ah, but it is not what you do, it is you yourself who are all the 
world to me.” 

What a thrill there was in Helen’s voice, the vibration that you 
only hear when love awakens it. It went like a sword to the 
listener’s heart; there was no longer any question of making her 
escape. This concerned her vitally—her alone. Honour? What 
is honour when one’s whole life is at stake? She must hear it out 
to the very end. 

“It is you yourself, dear love,” Helen was repeating. ‘“ I am weary 
of people who live only to be seen and heard of men—the people 
who do things for effect. You would be nobler than that—you 
would give because you could not help it, and never care for men’s 
applause or the world’s rewards; but I—I am greedy; I want to 
share you with no one—not yet—some day perhaps; but after all 
those dreadful years ” she gave a shuddering sigh. 

He drew her close. 

“You are so restful, beloved,” he murmured ; “it is such peace to 
be with you—such utter peace and rest. Other women act as a spur 
and whip.” 

“Other women, Hansard ?” 

“You are my only law!” he said, with a joyous laugh. ‘ We shall 
live for each other, you and I. Ah, Helen, who taught you to be so 
divinely, beautifully charitable? Other women care nothing for a 
man unless he has achieved fame. ‘Satisfy my ambition and you 
shall buy my love,’ they say; but you—you give the love first—you 
ask no price.” 
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‘Because you have already given me all,” she whispered. “Love 
knows no barter, Hansard ; it is its one joy to bestow.” 

The eavesdropper’s head fell upon her breast. She heard no more 
—it was as if she were turned to stone. The voices murmured on 
and on, but they fell on deaf ears. The power of suffering had 
reached its limit. It was not she; it was some other Theodora who 
had lived long, long ago who had been martyred in this gorgeous 
drawing-room. Strange setting for a crucifixion—she smiled drearily 
—and now she was dead and she did not feel or care any more. 

She heard without hearing Hansard Lloyd’s coaxing entreaties, 
“Come with me a little way, beloved; don’t be cruel and send me 
away alone. Let us go down through the shrubbery and through the 
lower wood. There is half an hour yet, and I can catch the fly on 
the road.” 

How long she sat she did not know; it might have been half a 
life-time. Once the butler looked in, perhaps with a vague sus- 
picion of the stranger whose behaviour was so mysterious. She was 
seated quietly enough in a dark corner between the French windows. 
He made some murmured apology about not being able to find his 
mistress. ‘Theodora smiled. She could have told him where to look 
for her. How did she know? ‘The words were beating in her brain 
and clamouring for utterance, “She has gone with her lover—he was 
my lover once—through the lower wood!” Did she say them aloud ? 
The man was respectfully asking her if she would have tea. She 
declined, and he left her. It was then she discovered that she had 
been grasping the arms of her chair till her fingers were bruised and 
aching. Her right hand glove of pearl grey that matched her dress 
was split. How untidy Helen would thinkher. Silence again. She 
was beating back memory—the memory of days and hours in the 
little house at Richmond. Not yet, not yet, her bruised heart cried— 
let me forget a little longer. 

Then with a light tripping step, almost a run, a smile of the most 
eager welcome upon her beautiful face, Helen came in. 

* Theo,” she cried, “ how good of you! How delightful this is. 
What a dear girl you are to give me such a delicious surprise. I only 
met Brooks just now, looking for me ”—how royally Helen blushed. “I 
was out in the woods. Have you been waiting long, my poor dear?” 

“‘T don’t quite know, I—I didn’t notice,” said Theo, all her efforts 
bent on controlling her voice, which sounded so odd and far off in 
her ears. It had a strange note for Helen too. She drew the girl 
out of the corner. 

“What is the matter? Oh, how ill you look, my poor Theo!” 

Strange that anybody could be ill when the world was so beautiful. 
** What have you been doing to yourself?” 

“‘T have not been very well, I think,” said Theo faintly. 

** And you came to me for change and rest. Dear girl, how glad 
Iam. I will take the greatest care of you till you get quite strong 
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again. It will be like the old days over again. Come to your room 
and rest a little before dinner. I’m afraid you’ve been working 
too hard!” 

“You don’t like people to work hard?” Theodora said, climbing 
the wide shallow stair as if it were a mountain. The words seemed 
to be a bit of a dimly-remembered scene. 

“No,” said Helen, with a conscious laugh and mantling blush. 
“Oddly enough I was preaching laziness to a friend who was with 
me just now.” 

“A friend ?” (“ Let me get it over; it is the last stab,” said Theo 
to herself.) 

“Yes.” Helen stole an arm round her friend’s waist. ‘“ I want to 
tell youabout him. It was he I went tosee off. Perhaps you may have 
heard ofhim. Hereis yourroom. Sit down, dear, and let me wait on 
you—you look so tired.” Shestood behind Theo busying herself with 
the long pin that secured her hat. ‘‘ His name is Hansard Lloyd.” 

“ Hansard Lloyd,” repeated Theo mechanically— Oh, yes; I 
know him.” 

“How nice,” murmured Helen, stooping to kiss her friend. 
* And—I hope you like him. Do you know him very well?” 

*‘No,” said Theo slowly, staring at the pattern of the carpet. “I 
don’t think I know him very well. People take a long time to know. 
He writes, you know.” 

“Oh, then I think you must be the friend he was telling me of ! 
A literary friend who was so diligent and brave and always at work, 
and who reproached him for being lazy—that would be quite like you, 
with your passion for doing, Theo!” 

“Yes,” said Theo, “that would be quite like me.” 

**T must ask him if it was you. What a surprise it will be to him 
to find we are such old friends. If you had come a little earlier you 
would have met.” 

She was kneeling in front of her guest, unbuttoning her jacket. 
Theo let her hands fall on her shoulders. 

“You love him, Helen ; you mean to marry him ?” 

“T love him ; I mean to marry him.” Helen made her confession 
with brave, shining eyes. ‘‘ You know him as a clever man, Theo, 
who might make his mark in the world if he cared, but I can never 
think of anything but his goodness and tenderness. But for him I 
think I should have gone mad during that last year of my husband’s 
life. It was one long terrible humiliation, one continued insult.” 
She hid her face. ‘We were abroad ; so was he—Hansard.” 

“ Five years ago,” said Theo, under her breath. 

“My husband took a fancy to him. He could control him as no 
one else could. I think it was his pity for me that began it. He 
was so chivalrous, so unobtrusively kind—always helping when he 
could—and never letting me feel. We didn’t see each other for years 
after, and then, when we met again " 
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“Yes,” said Theo gently, “I understand. I think when I am 
rested a little—but I am very tired just now—lI shall write to Mr. 
Lloyd and congratulate him.” 

“But you must rest now, my poor darling. Oh, I am deeply 
ashamed of myself to think that I should have been so full of self 
when you are so weary. But I had to tell somebody,” she laughed, 
in her happiness. ‘‘ Now I am going to pull down the blind and 
you must lie down and try to sleep. I shall send you up some 
tea, and you are not to move till I come to you.” 

Left alone in the merciful dusk Theodora asked herself : 

“If I had been writing this—as an imaginary story of another 
woman—what should I have done? He has won the love of two 
good women, and he is all undeserving of both. It would be so 
easy to punish him, so easy to draw him into a flirtation—ah me, 
was it never more than that?—and to secure that Helen this time 
should be eavesdropper. She would see then how base he is. 
But it would break her heart. Perhaps it is her love that is 
destined to lift him. He may answer to the silken rein rather 
than the spur. Perhaps, oh, perhaps, when he has all that the world 
can give him he will realise that he too owes a debt and will pay 
it. I thought I was strong, but when it comes to the test, I am 
weak—weak as water—I suppose women are when they love. Oh, 
poor Helen; I hope he will make her happy!” 

The day came when Theo found her fate in one who was more 
worthy of her than the inconstant Hansard Lloyd. ‘Time is merciful 
and she then realised that she had had a lucky escape. As for Helen, 
the question Theo asked herself was never answered. Helen’s nature, 
less deep and exacting, was more easily satisfied ; and if her marriage 
did not quite come up to her ideal, she wisely kept silence upon 
the point, and to all outward appearance was a happy woman. 
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INGRATITUDE 


E sat in that small drawing-room in an unimportant 

street to which Mrs. Leadbitter—the dowager—had 
retreated. Through the open window stole a summer 
breeze, and we heard the roll of carriages driving to- 
wards the Park, while Mrs. Leadbitter plied me with ques- 
tions, and I, fidgeting with my hat and stick, calculated how 
soon civility would permit me to take my leave. 

** And Lady Winborough ?” she asked, in the voice that even when 
young and fresh would grate upon me. “ Have you seen her lately?” 

I replied as complacently as one instinctively does speak of any 
chef-d euvre whose merits one has been the first to discover. I had 
known Gwendoline Dacres from a child, and had early admired the 
singular beauty and grace that remained invisible to most people till, 
by a sudden turn of fortune, she passed from the obscurity of a poor 
squire’s daughter to the becoming light that beats on the wife of a 
marquis with £60,000 a year. 

“Do you know,” cried Mrs. Leadbitter fiercely, “she has never 
once been to see me, after all my kindness to her at Stoneleigh five 
years ago! I took her to the Downcaster Ball. You must remember ; 
you were there at the time.” 

I did remember very distinctly indeed the day of the ball in 
particular, with the loss of five pounds at the end of it. 

I did not often bet; but boredom and Dick Overton’s “ cocksure ” 
manner beguiled me. 

Snow, preposterously early even for that latitude, had put an end 
to all that attracted me to Stoneleigh. The younger peoplé, who 
were to go to the ball, no doubt subsisted on flirtation and the prospect 
of the evening’s delights ; but we to whom such vanities no longer 
powerfully appealed—Mrs. Partridge, Miss Ormonde, Dick, and 
myself—retired during the afternoon to the billiard-room for consola- 
tion. It was there that, after we had been playing for some time, 
Miss Ormonde observed : 

“T don’t think Miss Dacres will be able to go to the ball to-night. 
Her headache gets worse instead of better.” 

“‘Not go to the ball!” repeated Mrs. Partridge, with some concern. 
“What will Mrs. Leadbitter say !” 
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It was an interjection merely, but Dick instantly answered it as if 
it had been a question. 


“Mrs, Leadbitter will say that she must go,” with emphasis on the 
“must.” 

“What! If she doesn’t want to?” I inquired incredulously. 

* Certainly,” said Dick. 

He made a cannon, and then walking slowly round the table, 
added: “ Mrs. Leadbitter is a lady who when she has made up her 
mind doesn’t allow anyone to unmake it for her; does she, Miss 
Ormonde ?” 

Miss Ormonde smiled, and only said: “‘ But Miss Dacres is really 
very bad, you know. Have you seen her since luncheon ?” 

“Why does she not go to bed ?” I asked. 

“She might well do that,” Mrs. Partridge observed thoughtfully. 
**T don’t think Mrs. Leadbitter would object to her not appearing at 
dinner, and they do not start for the ball till past nine.” 

“I suggested that,” said Miss Ormonde ; “ but she said that if she 
were to lie down she did not think ‘she would be able to get up 
again.” 

** And why should she get up again?” I asked. “ At least till she 
is better, as she very likely will be after a good night’s rest.” 

“She'll have to get up,” answered Dick, “because she must. 
Haven't I told you already Mrs. Leadbitter wants her to go to the 
ball? Go she will, you may swear!” 

“Why do you blacken your hostess’s character in this way?” I 
exclaimed, glancing towards Mrs. Partridge, in expectation of some 
defence of her friend. 

But Mrs. Partridge, coughing slightly as she replaced her cue in 
the rack, only observed: “Of course it is very annoying for Mrs. 
Leadbitter to have her plans upset, especially after taking so much 
trouble to give pleasure to others. She does so love to see young 
people enjoy themselves.” 

As the door closed behind the women I observed, not in an 
altogether admiring tone, “In Mrs. Partridge’s eyes Mrs. Leadbitter 
evidently can do no wrong.” 

“JT should think not,” said Dick. ‘Mrs. Leadbitter has paid 
Partridge’s debts once already, and will most likely have to do ,it 
again. I say, let us have a game of pyramids—a shilling a ball.” 

But I declined and strolled off towards the drawing-room, an 
imposing apartment, long and lofty, at the further end of which 
twinkled a fire that would have barely warmed a cabin. As close 
to this as she could creep, Gwendoline sat, or rather crouched. My 
step startled her and made her turn hastily towards me her exquisite 
little face, not less than at other times like an antique statue because 
it was marble white in colour and the muscles about the beautiful 
mouth were strained as if in the effort to repress a groan. 

My relations with her had always been paternal, and it was strictly 
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in keeping with them that, when she confided to me that her neuralgia 
was agonising, I should instantly expect her to go to bed and to 
remain there till she felt better. 

“ At least you will be warm.” 

“ But then,” she faltered, “I could not go to the ball!” 

“The ball! Are you in a fit condition to go to a ball? Are you 
likely to enjoy it when you get there?” 

“Oh, no! Of course I should be wretched. But Mrs. Lead- 
bitter—I am so afraid she will be angry. Even Mrs. Partridge 
thinks so!” 

I muttered an exclamation that in less sacred company might have 
been more distinct, and then sat down to reason seriously with the 
child. I pointed out that Mrs. Leadbitter was not a slave-driver, and 
that even if she had been, Gwendoline was not her slave but her 
guest. And, moreover, that since that guest’s enjoyment was the 
hostess’s amiable object in taking Gwendoline to the dance, it would 
be utterly defeated by Gwendoline herself if she went there only to be 
miserable. Finally I ridiculed that craze for martyrdom in women 
that impels them constantly to sacrifice themselves to wholly imaginary 
claims and expectations. 

Miss Dacres was impressed as she always very easily was. She 
belongs to the hypnotisable thirty per cent. of the population, as 
indeed all the really nicest women do. She rose laboriously to her 
feet and crept away, only too thankful, it was plain, to follow my 
advice. I myself drew a breath of relief when she was gone, for, 
though I am not more tender-hearted than most people, I confess I 
do not like to see women or children suffer. 

About five minutes later Dick Overton strolled in. 

“The fire is nearly out in the smoking-room,” he explained. “I 
have rung for coals, but they seem to be fetching them from the pit’s 
mouth. What an infernally cold hole this is! No wonder Miss 
Dacres has neuralgia! Where is she?” 

“T am thankful to say she has gone to bed.” 

* Mrs. Leadbitter will soon have her out of that.” 

Perhaps because the cold and other things had made me irritable, 
his speech or its tone provoked me, and a little wrangle followed, that 
ended in the bet before mentioned—five to one that Mrs. Leadbitter 
would not take Miss Dacres to the ball. 

Then the servants brought in lights and tea, and shortly afterwards 
we heard the sounds of carriage wheels on the gravel outside, when 
the snow was not deep enough to deaden sound. 

“The old lady herself!” said Dick Overton, who at that time 
qualified with this adjective any one in age over thirty. As the 
footmen trooped into the hall to receive their mistress, so did Mrs. 
Partridge and Miss Ormonde, entering the drawing-room by another 
door, arrive just in time to welcome her there. I have rarely met 
anyone who received so much attention as Mrs. Leadbitter. 
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“My dear Laura!” cried Mrs. Partridge in a voice of tender 
concern, “I am afraid you must be frozen.” 

“Frozen!” repeated Mrs. Leadbitter in her hard powerful voice, 
“why on earth should I be frozen? I am afraid you must all be 
scorched if you have been sitting on these chairs near the fire. 
Mr. Overton, put them back, please. I don’t like my furniture 
blistered.” 

She ungloved her large handsome hands, and began pouring out 
tea as the remainder of the guests came sauntering in. As she handed 
a cup to one of them, she ran her eye over the circle with a keen and 
comprehensive glance like that of a general surveying his forces. 

“Where is Miss Dacres?” she asked. 

As everyone else remained mute, I replied, as I handed the cakes 
to Miss Osborne— 

“She has gone to bed.” 

“To bed?” 

“T believe so. I ventured to recommend her to do so, as she 
appeared hardly able to stand or even sit up. I assured her that it 
was what you would really like her to do.” 

Mrs. Leadbitter did not answer me, nor indeed speak again, till 
she rose saying : 

“‘T must write some letters. Dinner at eight sharp, to-night, 
remember.” 

Then she departed followed by all the other women. 

I chose to assume aloud to Dick that my five pounds were safe. 

“Don’t you think it,” was his answer. 

“She made no objection.” 

“No; but did you see her look—her look at you out of the corner 
of her eye?” 

I had, and I could not maintain that it was altogether benign, but, 
as I pointed out to Dick, it did not follow that because Mrs. Lead- 
bitter disapproved of my interference, she should equally disapprove 
of its results. And I was more than ever reassured at dinner, when, 
though Gwendoline was absent, Mrs. Leadbitter was in such excellent 
spirits, and unfolded such a programme of amusements to her younger 
guests, with such evident interest in their enjoyment, that I was 
compelled to acknowledge to myself that there were some genial 
qualities to account for the affection with which, by many, she was 
certainly regarded. 

At nine we went into the big hall to see what Dick called the 
start. All the ball-goers, Mrs. Leadbitter herself excepted, had 
assembled and stood in chattering laughing groups, evidently 
entirely undismayed by the drive of an hour and a half through the 
dark. As the hall door was thrown open a gust of outer air, bitingly 
cold, struck me upon the cheek, and, by some intricate association of 
ideas, suddenly suggested gratefully to me the thought of Gwendoline 
safe and at rest in her warm room. At that very instant I received a 
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blow in my ribs from Dick Overton’s elbow. I turned sharply round 
intending, to remonstrate against this, his favourite mode of calling 
attention but was suddenly struck dumb as well as motionless by 
what I beheld upon the staircase. Mrs. Leadbitter first, in a 
magnificent cloak that added to her majestic proportions, and next, 
totterng in her wake, with cheeks a bluish white against the pink of 
her hood, with dim, half-open eyes, and lips set close together as if 
in an agony of endurance, Gwendoline Dacres ! 

I think my feelings were painted upon my face. I made, at least, 
no attempt to conceal them, and with the same speechless eloquence 
Mrs. Leadbitter returned my gaze. 

“What madness,” I began as Gwendoline’s foot touched the 
lowest step; but my protest was swept aside by the determined 
advance of Mrs. Leadbitter and her draperies, and drowned in her 
clarion-like summons of— 

“ Now, girls! Now, girls! In at once, if you please! We are ten 
minutes too late as it is.” 

“Tt is only a fiver,” whispered Dick consolingly as the double 
doors were closed and bolted behind the carriage. And indeed, as 
is evident from the sequel, Miss Dacres did not die in consequence, 
nor can everybody be induced to believe that the illness which after- 
wards laid her low for six months was prepared by this sour de force 
of Mrs. Leadbitter’s hospitality. 

But a sudden crescendo in the tirade that I heard, without mark- 
ing, recalled me from this sally into the past to a conscience-stricken 
recollection of my present place and company, and, above the hum of 
that season through which Gwendoline pursued her triumphant career, 
I distinguished the burden of Mrs. Leadbitter’s complaint : 

“TI call it disgraceful ingratitude.” 


THE TWO SINGERS. 


THE liquid light of closing day 
Shone in the west like emerald seas ; 
Sweet o’er the land the twilight lay, 
And fitfully the balmy breeze 
Sailed softly on with odorous wings, 
By mossy glades and ferny dells, 
Where in the dusk the blackbird sings 
To streams embossed with gentian bells. 


Safe hidden in the beechen shade, 
With notes ecstatic, full, and strong, 

That gladdened all the gleaming glade, 
He sweetly trilled his luscious song. 
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The strains knew naught of earthly pain, 
As, rich and sweet, they rose and fell 
In gurgling, rapturous refrain, 
Holding the woods with magic spell. 


Through leafy aisles the minstrel poured. 
Now loud, now low, those lyric bars ; 

A sweeter lay there never soared 
Up to the silent, listening stars. 

It was the one pure heavenly song 
Amidst the mingled woodland calls, 

The golden strain which, full and strong, 
Seemed fit to reach heaven’s jasper walls. 


Deep in the dell a cottage lay, 

Enshrined with fair and fragrant flowers, 
Where lyric sweetness all the day 

Kept court with music-laden hours. 
’*Midst roses wet with twilight dew 

I passed towards the singer’s shrine, 
When, to the deepening starry blue, 

Out trilled her melody divine. 


She sang of love more strong than death 
In strains too sweet for mortal lyres. 
The dark pines, listening, held their breath, 
The stars drew back their pulsing fires. 
The roses blushed a deeper red, 
The piping blackbird ceased to sing, 
And on his bough, with half-turned head, 
In ecstacy sat listening. 


She sat within the lamp’s red gleam, 
And, oh, her face was fair to see! 
’Twas like a saint’s in heavenly dream, 

Baptised with meek-eyed chastity. 
The rose-bloom fell upon her breast, 

The light of heaven was in her eyes ; 
She looked like angel fitly dressed 

For entrance into Paradise. 


With mystic prelude, sweet and low, 
She touched the keys, then richly trilled 
A dear old song of long ago, 
Which all my hungry spirit filled. 
And then I felt the blackbird’s art 
Died with his sweet melodious bars, 
But that which had redeemed my heart 
Would far outlive the shining stars. 


ALEXANDER LAMONT. 
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